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ABSTRACT 


This  monograph  reviews  the  rehabilitation  literature 
concerning  job  placement  for  the  disabled.  It  analyzes 
practical  questions  arising  from  examination  of  the 
literature  and  the  placement  strategies  therein  proposed. 
Res ommendat ions  are  made  for  priority  research  concerning 
a  limited  number  of  issues. 
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PREFACE 


From  its  inception  the  Regional  Rehabilitation  Research  Institute 
at  Portland  State  University  was  committed  to  a  review  of  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  placement  literature.  The  gathering  of  the  literature  began 
even  before  any  full-time  RRRI  staff  members  were  hired.  Well  over 
400  documents  were  collected,  many  of  which  you  have  read  if  you  have 
been  in  or  around  vocational  rehabilitation  for  the  past  decade.  I 
reviewed  those  previously  known  to  me  and  read  the  others  for  the  first 
time  while  Jerry  Zadny  read  all  of  them. 

I  have  found  most  literature  reviews  either  sterile  descriptions 
of  the  literature  with  no  judgements  made  or  biased  syntheses  reflecting 
the  background  of  the  reviewers.  Had  I  been  the  primary  author  of  this 
work  it  would  almost  certainly  have  fallen  in  the  latter  category.  My 
background  and  experience  have  made  me  almost  a  "true  believer"  in  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  model,  with  the  resulting  loss  of  healthy 
objectivity. 

Because  Jerry  Zadny  brought  to  the  RRRI  an  almost  pure  research 
background,  I  felt  a  synthesis  of  the  literature  done  by  him  would 
reflect  less  bias.  He  had  no  prior  experience  in  rehabilitation  or 
manpower  programs;  he  brought  an  open  mind  to  the  task.  I  therefore 
asked  him  to  be  the  primary  author,  to  do  the  first  draft  without  input 
from  myself  except  of  a  technical  nature. 
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His  first  draft  forced  me  to  re-examine  and  even  discard  some 
beliefs  I  have  long  held  about  how  placement  is  accomplished  and  how 
it  should  be  accomplished.  There  followed  a  laborious  period  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  re-examination,  and  re-drafting.  The  finished  document  retains 
as  much  of  Dr.  Zadny’s  objectivity  as  possible  but  it  would  be  less  than 
honest  to  say  that  it  hasn’t  been  tainted  by  me  and  my  belief  system. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  we  have  nearly  achieved  our  goal.  This  is 
not  a  sterile  document  and  it  is  not  a  review  attempting  to  sell  the 
rehabilitation  agency  philosophy,  or  the  labor  department  philosophy,  or 
the  counselor  educator  philosophy.  It  asks  questions,  it  points  to  some 
possible  changes  which  may  be  required  if  rehabilitation  is  to  accomplish 
the  tasks  assigned  by  Congress,  and  it  may  both  please  and  anger  some 
readers . 

I  hope  so.  I  hope  rehabilitation  administrators,  trainers, 
secretaries,  supervisors,  placement  specialists,  job  developers, 
counselors,  and  para-professionals  all  find  within  this  monograph 
points  of  contention,  debate,  and  discussion.  Out  of  debate  and 
discussion  can  come  research  and  decisions  which  may  ultimately 
result  in  improved  services  to  the  disabled. 


Leslie  P.  James 
March  1976 
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CHAPTER  1 


Introduction:  The  State  of  the  Art 

The  abundance  of  writings  on  placement  in  vocational  rehabilitation 
attests  to  an  accumulated  wisdom  and  sophistication  which  is  not  borne  out 
by  careful  inspection  of  the  materials  and  is  clearly  contradicted  by  the 
variability  found  in  practice.  The  number  of  articles,  books,  and  papers 
is  impressive.  To  date,  a  continuing  search  at  the  Regional  Rehabilitation 
Research  Institute  has  unearthed  over  400  documents.  The  reader  will  find 
in  them  a  reassuring  repetition  of  common  sense  prescriptions  and  recommend¬ 
ations  suggesting  that  we  know  much  of  what  there  is  to  know  about  placement 
and  should  simply  get  on  with  it  —  to  systematize  the  information,  train 
personnel,  and  provide  better  incentives  for  application. 

The  conclusion  would  not  be  warranted.  The  placement  literature  has 
grown  mainly  in  bulk  instead  of  depth  by  the  addition  of  variations  to  a 
set  of  basic  principles  set  forth  30  years  ago  by  Bridges  (1946).  Those 
fundamentals  call  for  a  steady  concentration  on  job  placement  throughout  the 
rehabilitation  process  with  deliberate  aim  at  selectively  matching  the 
requirements  of  a  position  to  the  talents  and  needs  of  a  competitively  trained 
client.  The  counselor,  versed  in  job  analysis  and  job  requirements  and 
familiar  with  production  in  various  industries,  is  to  perform  as  a  multi¬ 
faceted  expert,  who  collaborates  with  an  employer  to  create  an  opening  and 
later  to  ease  his  ward  into  productive  work  tolerant  of  his  disability. 


Subsequent  writers  have  tended  to  repeat  these  tenets,  emphasizing 
some  features,  such  as  salesmanship  elements  of  the  liaison  with  business 
(Brady  and  Wuenchel,  1958)  or  the  mechanics  of  negotiating  and  developing 
positions  (McFarland,  195^ )5  while  giving  others  short  shrift.  Most 
notable  among  the  latter  is  the  client’s  eventual  job  satisfaction 
(Reagles,  Wright,  and  Thomas,  1972  a,  1972  b).  Beyond  the  facade  of  sheer 
volume,  there  is  little  sense  of  real  progression  marked  by  notions 
challenged  and  proven  with  newer  developments  built  on  old.  What  we  have 
come  to  know  about  placement  derives,  from  the  experience  and  reflections 
of  a  limited  number  of  practitioners  and  educators.  Their  recommendations, 
though  subjectively  appealing,  are  largely  unsubstantiated  by  evidence  of 
comparative  effectiveness  for  different  persons  and  situations.  The  liter¬ 
ature  has  proliferated  unrestrained  by  burdens  of  proof  and  requirements 
of  synthesis.  Therefore,  placement  remains  genuinely  an  art;  each  prac¬ 
titioner  selecting  from  the  many  methods  known  on  the  basis  of  preference 
and  taste. 

The  root  of  the  problem  appears  to  lie  in  the  interplay  between  the 
complex  nature  of  the  placement  task  and  high  variability  in  client  need 
for  assistance.  The  basic  constituents  of  developing  work  readiness, 
locating  an  opening,  gaining  entry,  and  monitoring  satisfactory  adjustment 
can  be  accomplished  in  many  ways,  each  involving  differing  investments  on 
the  part  of  the  client  and  his  counselor.  Some  semblance  of  order  can  be 
had  by  conceptualizing  the  counselor’s  perspective  on  intervention  as 
describing  a  continuum  of  involvement,  as  was  proposed  in  the  report  of 
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the  Second  Institute  on  Rehabilitation  Issues  (1975).  At  one  extreme, 
intervention  is  minimal  and  appropriately  so.  The  clients  are  those 
who  are  competent  and  eager  to  seek  work  on  their  own.  The  only  guidance 
they  require  may  be  some  advice  on  where  to  look,  supervision  over  the 
effectiveness  of  their  search,  and  determination  of  a  satisfactory  out¬ 
come.  At  the  other  end  of  the  continuum  are  clients  who  would  be 
unlikely  to  find  work  without  considerable  help.  They  will  need  assistance 
in  learning  how  to  apply,  in  developing  healthy  attitudes  toward  work  and 
themselves,  and  in  actually  contacting  employers .  They  may  even  require 
the  creation  of  positions  specifically  tailored  to  their  capacities.  In 
between, a  variety  of  client  propensities  and  circumstances  dictate  equally 
varied  types  and  levels  of  assistance  by  the  counselor. 

Viewed  in  this  way,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  single  "right  way" 
to  do  placement  except  insofar  as  certain  general  benchmarks  of  organization 
and  effectiveness  apply.  A  particular  technique,  appropriate  for  one  client, 
can  be  either  superfluous  or  deleterious  to  the  prospects  of  another. 
Contacting  an  employer  to  pave  the  way  for  a  client  interview,  for  example, 
may  be  for  some  the  only  way  of  obtaining  entrance  to  hiring  authority. 

For  others,  it  can  unwittingly  create  an  obstacle;  the  client’s  competence 
is  brought  into  question  by  virtue  of  the  simple  fact  that  it  was  necessary 
for  another  person  to  make  the  call. 

The  continuum  notion  makes  clear  a  need  for  counselor  discretion  in 
developing  a  course  of  action  leading  to  the  successful  employment  of  each 
of  his  clients.  The  absence  of  systematic  research  into  the  effectiveness 
of  placement  techniques,  so  amply  demonstrated  in  recent  reviews  such  as 
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the  one  by  Dunn,  Currie,  Menz,  Scheinkman,  and  Andrew  (1974)  and 

another  by  Nagi,  McBroom,  and  Collette  (1972^  puts  the  counselor  In  an  uneasy 

bind.  He  is  held  accountable  for  outcome  without  being  adequately  advised  on 

how  to  secure  quality  results.  In  their  recent  evaluation  of  federally 

funded  vocational  rehabilitation  research,  Berkowitz,  Englander,  Rubin, 

and  Worrall  (1975 )3 conclude 

No  one  method  or  technique  has  been  shown  to  be 
consistently  better  than  another.  For  different 
people  different  approaches  work.  No  one  treatment 
can  serve  as  the  basis  or  guideline  along  which  all 
rehabilitation  should  proceed  [p.  202]. 

A  professional  lore  can  be  a  sound  guide  to  procedure  when  there  is 
consistency  of  report,  but  such  consistency  is  often  not  present,  even 
regarding  central  issues.  Counselors  are  variously  advised  that  placement 
is  or  is  not  one  of  their  functions  although  it  always  remains  their  respon¬ 
sibility  (Echols,  1972;  Whitehouse,  1975).  Frequent  urgings  to  invest 
considerable  effort  to  help  clients  find  work  (Austin,  1972;  Flannagan,  1974; 
Newman,  1973)  are  unsupported  by  documentation  of  an  outcome  superior  to  that 
obtained  by  the  more  cursory  supervision  which  is  sometimes  proposed 
(Salomone,  1971).  Many  clients  do  not  need  much  help  in  locating  jobs;  others 
require  extensive  assistance,  but  the  counselor  is  left  untutored  as  to 
when  intervention  is  appropriate. 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  about  job  development.  The  very  quick 
phone  call  alerting  a  would-be  employer  to  a  job-ready  prospect  suggested 
by  the  Minneapolis  Rehabilitation  Center’s  Job  Development  Reference  Manual 
(1971)  may  yield  as  many  openings  which  are  as  varied  and  as  satisfactory 
as  those  produced  by  the  intense  collaboration  with  employers  more  commonly 
advocated  (Burress,  1962;  McDonald,  1974;  Margolin,  1964;  Merritt,  1963). 
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Again,  there  is  no  basis  for  deciding  which  will  be  more  effective  for 
different  types  of  clients  and  employers. 

We  know  that  ample  manpower  combined  with  known  techniques  can  be 
effective  with  even  the  most  difficult  of  cases,  such  as  quadraplegia 
(Rusk,  1963).  This  unfortunately  does  not  help  the  more  typical  counselor 
working  for  a  state  agency.  Pressed  by  the  limited  amount  of  professional 
time  available,  he  or  she  must  attempt  to  select  the  most  efficient  methods 
from  the  vast  cafeteria  of  placement  techniques  available.  There  is 
indeed  a  marked  discrepancy  between  preachment  and  practicality.  A  concise 
cataloging  of  the  skills  conventionally  deemed  essential  to  competent  place¬ 
ment,  such  as  the  one  offered  by  Dunn,  et.  al.,  (1974)  in  their  analysis  of 
the  process,  can  extend  over  several  pages.  Specialized  texts  are  devoted 
to  many  of  the  areas,  such  as  job  analysis  (U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  1972), 
labor  market  forecasting  (Burkett,  Coster,  Moss,  Andrasko,  Abell,  Van  Doren, 
and  Doyle,  1972),  and  the  particular  problems  posed  by  different  disabili¬ 
ties  (Stahlecker,  1967).  This  wealth  of  "how  to"  information  is  ill-suited 
to  the  parameters  of  practice  which  indicate  little  available  time  for  job 
development  or  placement.  Time  studies  consistently  show  that  counselors 
on  the  average  spend  no  more  than  about  It  of  their  work  week  on  placement 
(Miller,  Muthard,  and  Barillos,  1965;  Muthard  and  Salamone,  1969). 

Most  counselors  are  confronted  with  large  caseloads  and  pressures  to 
keep  up  with  masses  of  paperwork.  It  is  possible  that  even  were  they 
uniformly  well-tutored  and  placement  inclined,  they  would  be  unable  to 


follow  the  best  advice  in  placement  if  to  do  so  would  require  commitment 
of  sizable  chunks  of  their  already  tight  schedules.  Should  a  counselor 
become  familiar  with  the  many  employers  in  his  area  or  with  the  nuances 
of  labor  market  forecasting  and  the  intricacies  of  job  restructuring, 
only  to  apply  such  expertise  to  a  few  cases  each  year? 

At  least  three  answers  have  been  offered  to  these  related  questions. 
One,  following  along  traditional  lines,  is  to  handle  the  time  and 
complexity  issues  by  more  thoroughly  integrating  placement  with  other 
counseling  duties  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  rehabilitation 
process  through  careful  and  explicit  planning.  This  is  the  approach 
advocated  by  the  Ninth  Institute  on  Rehabilitation  Issues  (1971).  Coupled 
with  adequate  training,  it  ostensibly  permits  the  counselor  to  dispose 
of  his  many  placement  functions  in  a  comprehensive  fashion  by  taking  them 
up  sequentially  at  the  proper  points.  For  instance,  demand  for  a  certain 
skill  is  assessed  early  on,  rather  than  after  a  client  has  received  pre¬ 
paratory  training.  A  second  tactic,  taken  by  some  agencies  strapped  by 
limited  staffs  and  seemingly  unlimited  clientele,  is  the  involving  of 
clients  in  the  search  for  employment  by  offering  formal  instruction  in 
"job  seeking  skills"  (Minneapolis  Rehabilitation  Center,  1971,  1972). 
Thirdly,  contemplating  the  array  of  specialized  knowledge  which  has  come 
to  be  associated  with  placement,  some  have  called  for  specialized  personnel 
to  support  the  counselor  (Usdane,  197*0. 

The  relative  merits  of  these  approaches  remains  unchecked.  We  do  not 
know  whether  conventional  advice  on  procedure  is  followed  in  practice,  and 
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the  suspicion  is  that  it  is  not.  Nor  do  we  know  whether  better  planning 
would  obtain  better  results  than  encouraging  clients  to  take  greater 
control  over  their  own  job  procurement.  Several  agencies  have  tried  adding 
specialists  (Hutchinson  and  Cogan,  197*0  9  but  there  is  no  consensus  on 
how  to  best  apply  the  valuable  resource  they  offer.  Uncertainty  exists 
concerning  whether  the  specialist  should  deal  with  all  cases,  only  diffi¬ 
cult  cases,  or  categorical  disabilities.  Their  early  involvement  in  cases 
to  insure  continuity  and  cognizance  of  special  needs  is  at  odds  with  the 
efficiency  of  their  entry  at  job  readiness  when  their  expertise  is  required. 
The  promise  of  early  experimentation  with  job  seeking  skills  (Anderson, 

1968;  McClure,  1972)  has  not  materialized  in  broader  applications  and  is 
unbolstered  by  comparison  to  other  alternatives. 

Only  some  of  the  important  practical  questions  which  arise  from  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  placement  literature  can  be  answered  by  the  critical  analysis 
attempted  here.  In  what  follows,  the  components  of  the  placement  process, 
including  client  preparation,  job  finding,  gaining  entry,  and  follow-up, 
are  taken  up  in  turn.  Job  seeking  skills  instruction  and  the  related  topic 
of  "Client -centered  placement"  are  dealt  with  under  the  rubric  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  Placement  specialists  and  special  issues  regarding  the  severely 
disabled  are  treated  separately  in  sections  VI  and  VII.  The  techniques 
are  portrayed,  their  apparent  advantages  indicated,  and  questions  about 
effectiveness  raised.  The  coverage  is  hopefully  couched  in  terms  useful 
to  administrators,  practitioners,  arid  researchers  alike.  General  issues 
concerning  VR’s  organization  for  the  placement  task  which  are  the  most 
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important  ones  in  the  long  run  are  delayed  to  the  end  for  consideration 
in  the  section  of  comments  and  recommendations.  Resolution  of  these 
issues  awaits  the  gathering  of  facts  from  controlled  field  comparisons 
of  placement  methods. 
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CHAPTER  2 


Client  Preparation 

Placement  has  so  often  been  under  discussion  as  an  issue  in  vocational 
rehabilitation  that  the  term  has  come  to  signify  many  things,  referring 
variously  to  the  entire  process  of  preparing  a  client  for  work;  the  obtaining 
of  a  job;  or  the  steps  taken  in  preparation  to  secure  satisfactory  employment 
as  rehabilitation  comes  to  a  close.  It  is  this  last  sense  that  is  preferred 
here,  not  because  placement  is  of  less  concern  earlier,  but  rather  because 
handling  toward  the  end  is  underplayed  by  a  broader  construction  of  the  topic, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  will  make  or  break  all  that  has  come  before.  The 
focus  is  on  the  mechanics  of  client  preparation  to  seek  work  and  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  jobs.  Though  these  naturally  occur  near  the  termination  of  services, 
early  planning  on  the  part  of  the  counselor  is  indispensible .  Placement  is 
a  continuing  concern  throughout  the  rehabilitation  process,  even  though  the 
type  and  level  of  related  activities  varies  considerably  at  different  points. 

A  realistic  occupational  goal  and  a  ready  job  market  are  as  elementary 
to  successful  placement  as  proper  training  and  adequate  medical  or  psychiatric 
remediation.  Neither  need  be  belabored.  The  problem  of  job  counseling  for 
the  disabled  has  been  around  long  enough  to  have  sponsored  basic  texts  on  the 
relevant  use  of  occupational  information  and  the  analysis  of  labor  markets. 
Angel’s  (1969)  Employment  Opportunities  for  the  Handicapped  is  one  such  primer 
covering  the  full  range  of  preparation  for  employment  from  occupational  alter¬ 
natives  to  job  finding.  Baer  and  Roeber’s  (1964)  Occupational  Information: 

The  Dynamics  of  its  Nature  and  Use,  treats  data  on  job  requirements  and  the 
forecasting  of  demand  in  a  similarly  comprehensive  fashion.  It  offers  what 
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amounts  to  an  orientation  to  apt  application  of  standard  resources  like 
the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  and  the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook, 
albeit  subject  to  the  limitations  inherent  in  translating  material  data  to 
local  conditions  (Crites,  197^;  Klein,  1973).  For  the  specialist,  there 
are  compendiums  providing  intensive  examination  of  experiences  in  placing 
clients  suffering  particular  disabilities,  including  the  mentally  retarded 
(Stahlecker,  1967),  the  emotionally  disturbed  (Blum  and  Kujoth,  1972),  and 
the  culturally  disadvantaged  (Cull  and  Hardy,  1973). 

Though  helpful  in  grounding  the  novice,  such  sources  have  the  common 
limitation  of  being  unable  to  anticipate  conditions  in  particular  locales 
or  the  novel  problems  of  serving  a  particular  client.  There  is  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  their  synthesis  and  application  to  a  case  at  hand  by  a  competent 
counselor.  Planning  is  the  vehicle  which  links  abstract  knowledge  about 
placement  to  a  concrete,  quality  outcome. 

The  Role  of  Planning 

The  key  to  understanding  why  planning  is  important  is  realizing  that 
placement  preparation  is  reciprocal.  Before  a  client’s  job  hunting  and  job 
holding  skills  can  be  properly  addressed,  the  counselor  needs  an  appropriate 
strategy  and  timetable  to  prepare  himself  for  overseeing  their  development. 
Without  well-articulated  planning,  large  caseloads  create  substantial  risks 
that  placement  assistance  will  be  haphazard  or  omitted  entirely. 

All  too  frequently  the  concept  of  planning  is  restricted  to  the  formal 
requirements  prescribed  by  law  which  focus  on  the  coordination  of  purchased 
services,  with  placement  being  equated  to  the  selling  of  clients  to  wary 
employers.  Counselors  balk  at  the  latter  as  unprofessional  and  the  attention 
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given  to  placement  seems  to  suffer  as  a  result.  The  position  of  the 
Ninth  Institute  on  Rehabilitation  Services  (1972)  suggests  a  compromise: 
that  the  extension  of  detailed  planning  from  service  delivery  to  placement 
can  render  placement  as  professional  as  other  aspects  of  the  counselor’s 
work.  The  training  guide  produced  by  the  Ninth  Institute  summarizes  the 
steps  necessary  for  implementing  their  emphasis  on  professional  placement 
service  as  follows: 

1.  Evaluation  of  the  client’s  abilities  and  readiness  for 
employment,  including  determination  that  work  attitudes 
and  habits  are  acceptable 

2.  Appraisal  of  the  degree  to  which  the  outcome  of  training 
or  other  services  is  consistent  with  anticipated  results 

3.  Development  of  the  placement  plan 

Providing  occupational  information  that  is  current  and  local 

5.  Instruction  in  job- seeking  skills 

6.  Anticipation  of  problems  that  the  client  is  likely  to  encounter 
in  both  his  job- seeking  activities  and  entry  into  employment 

7.  Assistance  to  the  client  as  necessary  in  carrying  out  his  job¬ 
seeking  plan 

8.  Appropriate  follow-up  with  clients  arid  employers  on  entry  into 
employment,  and  later,  to  assure  adjustment  to  job  demands. 

(p.  13). 

The  bulk  of  these  are  implicit  concerns  in  the  minds  of  most  counselors;  the 
function  of  planning  according  to  the  Ninth  Institute  is  to  make  them  concrete 
and  practical. 

Planning,  which  goes  beyond  the  statement  of  occupational  objective  and 
anticipated  services,  planning  for  how  a  client  will  go  about  acquiring  the 
social  competencies  essential  to  getting  and  holding  a  job  or  how  the  job  search 
will  progress,  is  rarely  alluded  to  in  the  literature  and  uncommon  in  the  field. 
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Karan  and  Gardner’s  (1973)  analysis  of  the  VR  process,  however,  suggests 
how  it  can  be  implemented.  Their  reasoning  is  that  the  counselor's  con¬ 
siderable  control  over  a  client’s  life  obliges  him  to  be  a  conscientious 
collaborator  in  shaping  the  client’s  fate.  What  they  advocate  is  a  pre¬ 
cise  written  statement  of  objectives  and  an  indication  of  the  steps  to  be 
taken  to  secure  them.  The  plan  becomes  common  currency  between  counselor 
and  client,  specifying  the  role  of  each  and  establishing  contingencies  to 
follow  from  the  client's  completion  or  failure  to  meet  his  end  of  the 
bargain.  Intermediate  objectives  are  couched  in  behaviorally  verifiable 
terms,  e.g.,  ’’reports  on  time  for  five  successive  appointments”  or  ’’calls 
and  keeps  a  record  of  conversations  with  ten  possible  employers”,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  question  about  whether  competency  has  been  achieved  or 
whether  the  client  has  done  what  is  expected.  By  the  same  token,  the  coun¬ 
selor  obliges  himself  to  dispense  desired  services  and  attention  as  the 
client  meets  preset  goals. 

Such  plans  need  be  no  more  complex  than  the  problems  they  address. 
Undoubtedly  early  drafts  would  be  global,  with  periodic  review  honing  them 
and  filling  in  details.  The  significant  elements  are  precise  statements 
of  how  and  when  the  counselor  and  client  will  act  to  reach  mutually  agreed 
upon  objectives,  and  joint  understanding  of  separate  responsibilities. 

All  these  elements  insofar  as  they  pertain  to  the  rehabilitation  process 
are  now  included  in  the  federal  requirement  for  an  Individualized  Written 
Rehabilitation  Program.  What  we  are  suggesting  is  that  they  be  similarly 
used  in  a  placement  plan  adjunctive  to  the  Individualized  Written  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Program. 


IP 


Assessing  Readiness 


Evaluation  of  progress  Is  the  complement  to  planning.  There  has  long 
been  recognition  in  VR  that  if  vocational  rehabilitation  is  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  preparation  must  go  beyond  restoration  and  training  and  address  other 
aspects  of  independent  living.  Such  concern  has  only  been  partially  reflected 
in  methods  for  assessing  work  readiness  and  the  manner  of  their  application. 
Formal  tests  have  tended  to  focus  on  measurable  traits  with  less  than  adequate 
reference  to  those  essential  for  holding  a  job.  Determination  of  readiness 
has  tended  to  be  a  one-shot  ordeal,  instead  of  a  steady  and  informative  moni¬ 
toring  of  progress. 

Calls  for  finer  distinctions  in  the  definition  of  readiness  have  addressed 
factors  extraneous  to  work  as  well  as  adjustment  in  the  job  setting.  Sankovsky 
(1971)  strongly  argues  that  concentration  on  physical  tolerances  and  capaci¬ 
ties  will  go  for  naught  if  skills  for  the  management  of  personal  affairs  and 
congenial  social  exchange  with  others  are  ignored.  Testimony  to  this  lesson 
is  found  in  the  numerous  apocryphal  vignettes  in  rehab  lore  about  clients 
losing  jobs  for  inability  to  "fit  in",  from  the  assembly  worker  who  is  shunned 
after  failing  to  realize  one  night  after  work  that  after  everyone  else  had 
bought  a  round  of  drinks,  it  was  his  turn  ...  to  the  literal  soul  who  responded 
to  his  supervisor’s  "how  are  you"  with  a  discourse  on  his  psychiatric  problems. 
Considerable  effort  has  gone  into  distinguishing  the  requisites  of  adjustment 
to  work,  independent  of  skills,  underscoring  in  particular  the  client’s  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  work  and  his  needs  from  it  beyond  monetary  remuneration  (Jacobs, 
1959;  Lofquist  and  Dawis,  1972).  Bitter  (1968)  makes  the  point,  cogent  to 
VR  practice,  that  performance  is  conjointly  determined  by  worker-specific 
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factors,  job-specific  factors,  and  interaction  of  the  two;  settings 
differ  in  their  inpact  on  different  workers  and  thus,  adequate  monitoring 
of  adjustment  requires  examination  of  each  individual’s  performance  at 
the  job. 

The  means  to  work  readiness  provided  by  work  evaluation  and  adjustment 
programs,  though  heavily  used,  appear  underevaluated.  Published  reports 
indicate  success  both  in  preparation  and  in  placement,  i.e.,  Bailey,  1958; 
Meadow  and  Tillem,  1963;  Rosenberg  and  Usdane,  1963.  However,  there  appears 
to  be  an  absence  of  published  comparisons  among  facilities  and  programs-  or 
to  counselor-directed  preparation  of  the  same  classes  of  clients. 

Several  formal  tests  developed  to  assess  work  readiness  which  have  been 
reviewed  elsewhere  (Carmichael,  1962)  may  be  potentially  useful  in  VR. 

Efforts  so  far  have  focused  on  tapping  arbitrarily  selected  dimensions  which 
yield  highly  correlated  ratings  from  different  judges  (Buehler,  1969),  but 
only  moderate  accuracy  in  predicting  actual  performance  at  the  job.  (Cooper, 
1974;  Banas  and  Nash,  1966;  Bradley  and  Stein,  1965;  Misklmins,  Wilson,  Berry, 
Oetting  and  Cole,  1969;  Neff,  1959;  Perkins  and  Miller,  1969). 

In  the  short  term,  appropriate  and  valid  indices  of  readiness  are  avail¬ 
able  in  the  criteria  employers  themselves  set  for  selecting  their  employees. 
For  example,  in  a  national  survey  of  280  employers  hiring  Work  Incentive 
Program  graduates,  Hamilton  and  Roessner  (1972)  gathered  information  on  the 
qualifications  the  firms  mintained  as  minimal  requirements.  The  results 
shown  in  Table  1  are  not  particularly  encouraging  for  VR  in  that  specific 
job  training  is  less  highly  valued  than  any  other  criteria  except  specific 
experience.  It  could  be  encouraging  in  that  it  raises  the  possibility  that 
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agencies  might  profitably  collect  comparable  information  on  the  firms 
in  their  area.  Criteria  for  readiness,  at  least  in  the  work  arena., 
could  thus  be  rendered  concrete  and  applicable  to  local  circumstances, 
as  both  Hoffman  (1971)  and  Krantz  (1971)  argue  at  length. 

TABLE  §  1 

Employer  Screening  Patterns:  Qualifications 
Maintained  by  280  Employers  of  WIN  Graduates  * 


Qualification 

Required 

Not  Required 

It  Depends 

High  School  Diploma 

28% 

70? 

2% 

Ability  to  Read 

85 

14 

1 

Ability  to  Write 

85 

14 

1 

Good  Personal  Appearance 

75 

25 

0 

Work  Experience,  General 

26 

71 

3 

Job  Training  Specific 

28 

69 

3 

Experience,  Specific 

23 

73 

4 

Job  References 

50 

48 

2 

Pass  A  Test 

35 

64 

1 

*  From  Hamilton  and  Roessner  (1972)  page  16. 


The  utility  of  better  defining  readiness  hinges  on  how  assessment 
is  performed.  The  point  of  it  is  to  provide  feedback  to  the  counselor 
and  client  on  progress  to  date  and  problems  yet  to  be  resolved.  Ritual¬ 
istic  determination  of  work  readiness  by  a  one-shot  test  is  a  distortion 
of  the  concept  which  serves  no  one.  As  Sinick  (1969)  notes,  the  formal 
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requirement  of  VR  law  that  a  client  be  deemed  work  ready  and  advanced 
to  status  20  at  a  specific  point  in  time  should  not  imply  that  readi¬ 
ness  is  of  no  active  concern  at  earlier  junctures  or  that  the  issue  is 
closed  once  the  client  begins  to  seek  work. 

Job-Seeking  Skills 

Customarily,  client  preparation  for  the  job  hunt  has  been  a  boot¬ 
strap  effort  with  each  counselor  meting  out  whatever  advice  he  sees  as 
necessary  on  application  procedures,  employer  contacting  methods,  and 
interviewing  techniques.  Some  agencies  have  recognized  that  applica¬ 
tion  forms  can  present  needless  problems  to  many  clients  and  have  taken 
heed  of  studies  of  the  kind  reported  by  Gregory  (1966).  Using  the  types 
of  information  shown  to  be  the  most  commonly  solicited,  they  have  created 
special  practice  versions  for  clients.  Objections  that  differences  in  the 
wording  of  items  precludes  advance  training  in  cases  of  substantial  language 

deficit  (Silverberg  and  Silverberg,  1974)  can  be  obviated  by  the 
expediency  of  getting  a  copy  of  the  specific  form  at  issue  and  assisting 
the  client  in  its  completion. 

Recently,  a  number  of  agencies  have  organized  formal  classes  in  job 
seeking  skills  for  their  work  ready  clients.  The  courses  provide  more 
rigorous  instruction  in  the  same  areas  previously  covered  informally  by 
counselors.  By  organizing  group  training  and  assigning  one  or  two  staff 
members  as  instructors,  the  agency  can  gain  the  dual  advantages  of  pro¬ 
viding  more  comprehensive  instruction  at  a  lower  net  investment  of  staff 
time.  At  best,  adherents  claim,  job-seeking  skills  classes  which  prepare 
clients  to  locate  and  apply  for  work  on  their  own 


-  are  more  efficient  than  counselor-directed  selective  placement 
in  that  the  counselor,  though  still  responsible  for  monitoring 
progress,  is  relieved  of  the  time-consuming  details  of  search¬ 
ing  for  openings,  contacting  employers,  and  following  up  on 
applications  (McClure,  1972), 

-  provide  the  client  with  a  lasting  set  of  skills  which  will  permit 
easier  transition  to  a  second  position  should  the  first  one  fail, 
or  should  the  client,  like  most  workers,  decide  to  change  jobs 
after  a  few  years  (Anderson,  1968;  Lake,  1975),  and 

-  lead  the  client  to  be  satisfied  with  himself  and  his  job,  because 
he  learns  first-hand  that  jobs  are  hard  to  come  by  and  despite 
this  he  found  one  to  his  liking,  instead  of  having  a  counselor 
encourage  him  to  take  one  which  happened  to  be  available  (Brolin 
and  Kokaska,  197*1;  Sinick,  1969,  f}  1*13). 

The  counselor  can  accept  laurels,  knowing  that  he  contributed  to  the 
client’s  new-found  independence,  while  the  agency  can  take  credit  for  the 
case’s  successful  closure. 

Although  there  are  several  versions  of  the  training,  many  are  based 
on  a  program  developed  by  the  Minneapolis  Rehabilitation  Center  (1971,  1972) 
and  therefore  share  common  formats.  Classes  of  four  to  eight  clients  are 
scheduled  for  two  full  days  of  instruction.  Initially,  the  client  receives 
help  in  identifying  his  assets  and  learning  to  describe  them  in  an  advan¬ 
tageous  way  to  would-be  employers.  Questions  about  deficiencies,  such  as 
a  poor  work  history  or  a  prison  record,  are  anticipated.  Ready  answers, 
which  account  for  the  potential  liability  in  a  forthright  manner  and 
underscore  changes  which  have  remedied  it,  are  prompted  by  staff  and 
rehearsed  by  clients.  Disclosure  of  the  nature  of  permanent  disabilities 
and  any  limitations  they  impose  are  handled  similarly,  so  that  the  client 
is  prepared  to  offer  a  candid  description  highlighting  competencies  rather 
than  restrictions.  In  some  versions,  the  client  is  guided  to  bring  up 
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the  disability  himself  if  the  employer  fails  to  do  so;  consequent 
problems  can  be  dealt  with  openly  instead  of  creating  lingering  doubts 
in  the  minds  of  both  parties.  Directions  are  given  on  where  to  look 
for  leads,  including  friends  and  acquaintances,  want  ads,  and  the 
federal-state  Employment  Service;  and  lessons  are  provided  on  how  to 
call  to  inquire  about  an  opening  and  schedule  an  interview.  Virtually 
all  versions  cover  completion  of  applications,  with  the  first  practice 
attempts  criticized  with  an  eye  toward  pinpointing  difficulties  and 
refining  a  set  of  pat  answers. 

A  most  important  feature  is  realistic  practice  in  interviewing 
with  a  counselor  or  other  staff  member  taking  the  employer’s  role.  The 
MRC  course  emphasizes  a  brisk  opening,  encompassing  a  handshake,  a 
greeting,  and  a  statement  of  competency  or  experience  in  the  job  desired; 
a  display  of  obvious  enthusiasm  about  the  job  during  the  interview;  and  a 
request  for  permission  to  call  back  later  to  check  on  the  outcome.  All 
are  considered  essential  ingredients.  The  proceedings  may  be  videotaped 
so  that  the  client  can  see  for  himself  what  is  right  and  wrong  with  his 
style.  The  camera  and  a  stranger  in  the  role  of  the  employer  are  especially 
effective  in  bringing  out  for  resolution  the  kind  of  anxiety  the  client 
will  experience  in  the  real  situation.  They  encourage  mistakes  which 
can  then  be  corrected.  Attention  is  drawn  to  any  annoying  mannerisms; 
demeanor  which  detracts  from  a  good  impression,  such  as  staring  at  one’s 
shoelaces  instead  of  the  listener’s  eyes,  is  replaced  by  more  effective 
habits.  Tips  on  attire,  grooming,  and  hygiene  are  offered  as  necessary. 
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When  role-played  interviews  are  recorded  both  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  training,  viewing  by  students  of  their  progress  appears  to 
discemibly  boost  confidence  for  attempting  the  real  thing  (Anderson, 
1968). 

A  more  elaborate  and  earlier  course,  developed  along  these  lines 
by  Toledo  Goodwill  and  lasting  four  weeks,  also  offered  tours  of  local 
plants  and  offices;  lectures  by  an  Employment  Service  representative,  a 
public  health  nurse,  and  a  charm  school  instructor;  and  a  review  of  the 
second  injury  provisions  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  (Pumo,  Sehl,  and  Cogan, 
1966).  The  program  also  included  a  talk  by  a  local  personnel  manager  on 
what  he  look  for  in  applicants,  an  idea  which  Strum  and  Lipton  (1970) 
second  as  an  effective  procedure.  Other  courses  have  included  detailed 
instructions  on  how  to  use  the  public  transportation  facilities  of  large 
cities  (Lake,  1975).  In  some  cases  near  the  conclusion  of  training,  the 
client  is  allowed  to  take  the  logical  step  of  trying  out  his  new  talents, 
under  expert  tutelage,  by  telephoning  a  list  of  prospects  he  developed. 

In  this  way  remaining  flaws  can  be  rapidly  detected  and  corrected.  By 
the  end,  the  client  ideally  is  able  to  handle  the  job  search  with  as  much 
dispatch  as  his  counselor  and  hold  up  his  end  of  employment  interviews  as 
well  as  the  person  asking  the  questions. 

Virtually  every  account  of  experimentation  with  job  seeking  skills 
cautions  against  exclusive  reliance  on  the  training.  The  counselor  is 
not  relieved  of  a  duty  to  monitor  progress,  follow  up  on  the  adequacy  of 
the  position  located,  and  check  need  for  adjustive  services.  Exposure  to 
the  program  presumes  the  client  is  competitively  trained  and  otherwise 
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thoroughly  prepared  for  gainful  employment .  Even  advocates  warn  that 
to  proceed  without  these  prerequisites  invites  failure,  marginal  jobs, 
and  mismatches  of  client  talents  to  job  requirements. 

Although  the  job  seeking  skills  course  was  initially  developed 
for  disadvantaged  clients,  there  are  reports  of  success  for  similar 
preparation  with  persons  suffering  a  wide  range  of  physical  disabilities 
e.g.,  Pumo,  Sehl,  and  Cogan,  1966.  McClure  (1972)  compared  a  group 
having  participated  in  the  training  to  a  control  group  randomly  selected 
from  clients  willing  to  take  the  training  but  excluded.  He  found  that 
50%  of  the  participant  group  were  employed  after  30  days  compared  to 
2^1%  of  the  non-participants.  The  lag  time  in  locating  work  was  cut  to 
10  days  for  the  participants  as  opposed  to  20  days  for  the  control  group, 
and  average  counselor  time  in  assisting  individual  job  seekers  was  1-1/2 
hours  for  the  former  and  2-1/2  hours  for  the  latter.  Anderson  (1968) 
states  that  more  than  90%  of  75  disadvantaged  clients  taking  the  MRC 
training  had  landed  jobs  within  two  weeks  of  completing  the  course  and 
that  the  incidence  of  their  counselors  contacting  employers  in  their 
behalf  was  cut  to  11%  as  opposed  to  an  agency  average  of  20-30%.  Follow¬ 
up  on  the  more  extensive  Toledo  Goodwill  "Job  Readiness  Clinic"  indicated 
that  73 %  of  the  graduates  found  jobs. 

Instruction  in  job  seeking  skills  deserves  wider  acceptance  and 
more  thorough  examination  of  its  Impact  on  the  quality  of  jobs  obtained 
by  different  classes  of  clients.  Some  issues  needing  study  are  the 
comparability  of  jobs  obtained  by  clients  having  taken  the  instruction 
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with  those  jobs  secured  by  counselor-directed  selective  placement; 
the  extent  to  which  the  training  is  appropriate  for  severely  disabled 
clients;  and  the  effect  of  the  training  on  subsequent  experience  with 
promotions  and  job  changes.  The  procedures  are  a  sensible  if  slightly 
deceitful  way  of  preventing  employers  from  judging  applicants  on  criteria 
unrelated  to  job  performance.  The  independence  afforded  by  the  training 
is  consistent  with  the  goals  of  VR.  Properly  evaluated,  it  could  prove 
of  significant  value  In  easing  the  return  or  entry  to  work. 

Client-Centered  Placement 

The  apparent  effectiveness  of  job  seeking  skills  instruction  and 
the  wide-spread  incidence  of  VR  clients  finding  jobs  without  counselor 
assistance  has  led  to  serious  suggestion  by  Salomone  (1971)  that  VR 
discard  any  vestiges  of  selective  placement  for  all  but  a  few  clients 
and  instead  teach  the  majority  to  obtain  jobs  on  their  own.  Protestations 
to  the  contrary  on  the  grounds  that  placement  might  be  precipitous  or 
such  training  inappropriate  for  certain  classes  of  clients  (Brolin  and 
Kokaska,  1974)  lack  factual  support.  The  proposal  warrants  careful 
consideration. 

On  close  inspection,  Salomone  is  suggesting  a  process  not  very 
different  from  what  many  counselors  already  do  for  clients  who  are  ready 
and  willing  to  search  out  jobs  for  themselves.  His  "client-centered 
approach"  calls  for  the  counselor  to  instruct  clients  in  how  to  read 
want  ads,  obtain  job  leads,  explain  their  skills,  conduct  themselves  in 
interviews,  etc.,  and  then  follow  up  at  least  weekly  to  check  progress 
and  correct  problems  until  the  client  is  placed.  The  drawbacks,  if  there 
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are  any,  appear  to  revolve  around  three  questions.  Is  independent  job 
seeking  per  se  likely  to  result  in  poorer  quality  jobs;  can  individual 
counselors  teach  job  seeking  skills  well;  and  finally,  what  are  the 
over-all  effects  of  relieving  counselors  of  their  responsibility  for 
contacting  employers  on  behalf  of  clients. 

Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  50%  of  VR’s  clients  already  find 
work  through  their  own  devices  (Samuelson  and  McPhee,  1963 ) 5  so  that 
Salomone’s  proposal  would  in  effect  simply  insure  that  these  people  are 
better  equipped  for  the  task,  which  would  hardly  be  a  drawback.  The 
potential  problem  is  in  the  outcome  of  independent  search  when  indivi¬ 
dualized  assistance  by  a  counselor  might  have  been  possible.  Jorgensen, 
Janzen,  Samuelson,  and  McPhee  (1968)  studied  a  sample  of  88  Utah  clients 
whose  cases  were  closed  as  successfully  rehabilitated.  The  50%  who  had 
found  work  without  direct  assistance  from  their  counselor,  the  local 
employment  service,  or  others,  were  rated  by  independent  judges  as  having 
obtained  jobs  which  were  significantly  less  related  to  their  training 
and  generally  less  suitable  than  were  those  obtained  by  the  remaining 
50%  who  did  receive  outside  help.  Because  we  know  nothing  of  the  quality 
of  job  seeking  instructions  the  former  half  received  we  cannot  flatly 
state  that  independent  job  seeking  produces  more  negative  results,  but 
the  possibility  exists. 

A  commonality  of  the  job  seeking  skills  programs  described  earlier, 
and  what  may  be  a  key  to  their  success,  is  a  heavy  reliance  on  showing 
a  client  what  to  do  and  having  him  practice  interviewing  in  a  realistic 
setting.  Things  which  might  strike  the  counselor  as  obvious  enough  to 
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be  covered  with  a  staple  verbal  instruction,  i.e.,  "just  call  the  man  up 
and  ask  about  the  qualifications  involved,"  are  given  careful  and  system¬ 


atic  attention  in  the  MRC  training.  Telling  someone  how  to  do  something 
increases  his  knowledge;  showing  him  and  encouraging  practice  changes 
his  behavior,  which  is  what  is  at  issue,  especially  among  clients  who 


are  not  verbally-oriented. 


Moreover,  it  is  doubtful  that  a  counselor  will  take  the  time  to 
cover  all  aspects  of  the  training;  his  presumptions  about  what  to  omit 
could  be  erroneous.  He  knows  the  client  too  well,  and  may  no  longer 
notice  things  which  might  put  off  an  employer.  Preparation  for  inter¬ 
viewing  is  likely  to  be  deficient  because  it  will  not  be  anxiety  provoking 
enough,  if  the  counselor,  whom  the  client  has  learned  to  trust,  takes 
the  enployer-s  role.  The  point  of  the  roleplay  is  to  isolate  not  only 
those  difficulties  which  appear  in  the  relative  safety  of  an  agency 
office,  but  also  those  likely  to  surface  for  the  first  time  in  the  enployer-s 
office.  In  short,  there  are  numerous  potential  problems  with  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  type  of  instruction  found  effective  in  the  demonstration 
programs  to  a  form  usable  by  individual  counselors.  A  marked  decrease 

in  tapact  could  result  if  the  outline  of  the  training  is  mimicked  rather 
than  its  substance. 


A  third  liability  involves  an  interplay  between  what  is  taught  and 
the  discarding  of  the  counselor's  liaison  role  between  client  and  employer. 
Coupling  the  training  with  reliance  on  want  ads  and  other  public  notices 
as  the  sole  sources  of  job  leads  would  throw  many  clients  against  a  brick 
wall  of  refusals.  Applications  and  interviews  are  not  the  rites  of 
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passage  into  a  job;  they  are  screening  devices  for  keeping  people  out 
of  jobs  (Bolles,  1972;  Briggs,  1975).  Teaching  clients  how  to  cope 
with  them  will  not  guarantee  jobs.  Public  notices,  such  as  want  ads, 
are  notoriously  inferior  methods  for  finding  promising  openings.  The 
frequency  of  their  use  in  disabled  populations  hovers  around  80#,  while 
the  proportion  finding  work  as  a  result  rests  down  around  10-15#  (Jaffe, 
Day,  and  Adams,  1964).  Informal  contacts,  such  as  checking  with  family 
and  friends  to  see  if  they  have  heard  about  any  possibilities,  are 
consistently  shown  to  be  a  better  bet,  accounting  for  upwards  of  50# 
of  the  positions  obtained  by  disabled  and  non-disabled  job  seekers  (Jaffe, 
et.  al.,  1964;  Young,  1975).  There  is,  however,  a  tendency  for  those 
out  of  work  to  drift  away  from  their  successfully  employed  peers  (Jaffe, 
et.  al,  1964,  pp.  126-129;  Sheppard  and  Belitsky,  1966,  pp.  66  &  68), 
thus  losing  a  valuable  source  of  information  on  openings.  This  is  where 
the  counselor  can  step  in  to  share  his  information  on  local  employers 
or  to  quickly  check  around  on  the  client's  behalf.  This  element  is 
threatened  by  "client-centered"  placement,  as  is  the  counselor's  role 
of  client  advocate.  The  counselor  holds  a  unique  third-party  status 
permitting  him  to  intervene  to  lessen  prejudice,  argue  insurance,  and 
notify  of  affirmative  action  requirements,  all  of  which  may  appear  self- 
serving  if  done  by  the  client. 

Thus  the  liabilities  of  "client-centered"  placement  as  proposed 
by  Salomone,  and  as  currently  practiced,  are  multiple.  Mechanisms  for 
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improving  the  quality  of  clients’  autonomous  job  seeking  efforts 
deserve  attention,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  their  prevalence.  In 
a  competitive  job  market,  those  clients  who  go  it  alone  should  by 
comnon  sense  be  better  at  searching  out  work  than  their  non-disabled 
peers  if  they  are  to  overcome  the  additional  hurdle  of  employer  reti¬ 
cence  to  hire.  Job  seeking  skills  instruction  offers  an  asset  to  these 
clients;  however,  if  the  instruction  is  rendered  informally  it  will 
usually  be  weakened,  and  if  it  causes  the  watering  down  of  the  counselor’s 
responsibility  to  intervene,  the  client  will  suffer  a  net  loss  in  service 
and  results.  The  client  who  goes  it  alone  should  know  where  to  look, 
how  to  pace  and  sustain  his  search,  how  to  apply  and  interview,  and  what 
to  say  in  response  to  objections  based  on  work  record  and  insurance  rates. 
His  competence  at  pursuing  work  must  exceed  that  of  others,  because  he 
has  more  obstacles  strewn  in  his  path. 
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CHAPTER  3 


Job  Finding 

Many  processes  go  into  job  finding.  Three  are  nearly  always  present, 
although  in  varying  order.  They  are:  Selecting  a  job  class,  searching 
for  leads,  and  perservering  in  spite  of  discouragement.  The  search  for 
leads  can  start  with  formal  public  notices  or  with  an  informal  approach. 

The  job  selection  process  may  take  place  both  before  and  after  the  search 
for  leads  and  can  influence  the  kind  of  search  used.  Persevering  may 
likewise  be  influenced  by  both  the  method  of  search  and  the  job  selection 
opportunities.  In  short,  the  processes  are  interactive. 

Public  Notices 

Newspaper  ads  and  employment  agencies  are  among  the  most  regularly 
suggested  and  used  methods  of  seeking  work.  As  Table  2  indicates,  they 
are  also  among  the  least  productive.  Part  A  is  taken  from  Jaffe,  Adams, 
and  Day’s  (1964)  interview  follow-up  on  the  fates  of  over  1,000  workmen’s 
compensation  claimants  in  the  New  York  area  labor  market.  Want  ads  and 
agencies  combined  to  account  for  only  20%  of  the  jobs  obtained.  Results 
from  Sheppard  and  Belitsky’s  (19 66)  study  of  job-hunting  strategies  pursued 
by  over  200  unemployed  blue-collar  registrants  with  the  Employment  Service 
in  Erie  County,  Pennsylvania,  shown  in  Part  B,  reflect  a  comparable  pattern. 
Only  14%  of  the  jobs  were  obtained  through  the  Service  and  want  acts  despite 
registration  and  usage  rates  in  excess  of  80%.  In  both  cases,  there  is 
clear  indication  that  informal  referrals  made  by  friends  and  relatives  and 
direct  application  to  employers  are  superior,  accounting  for  upwards  of 
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507  of  the  jobs  found.  Studies  of  unemployed  workers  at  large  and  of 
college  graduates  seeking  work  yield  comparable  evidence  of  the  two 
methods’  advantage  over  others  (Bradshaw,  1973;  Young,  1975)* 

TABLE  # 2 


Sources  of  Successful  Job  Leads  by  Groups  of  Job  Seekers 


A 

B 

Source 

Workmen’s  Cornpen-* 
sat ion  clients 
Percentage 

Erie  County  Blue-Collar** 
Workers 

Percentage 

Newspaper  ads 

9% 

47, 

Employment  agencies 

12 

14 

Friends  &  Relatives 

24 

56 

Direct  application 

30 

14 

Other  (unions,  etc.) 

23 

12 

98% 

1007 

*  Jaffe,  et.  al.  (1964) 

**  Sheppard  &  Belitsky  (1966) 

Logically,  the  leads  provided  by  acquaintances  or  direct  application 
should  not  be  better  than  other  methods  except  for  their  value  in  locating 
positions  which  are  not  widely  advertised  and  for  the  opportunity  to  have 
someone  put  in  a  good  word  along  with  the  application.  There  is  support  for 
both  interpretations.  Jones  (1966)  found  that  the  commercial  firms  he  studied 
turned  to  unsolicited  applications  first  and  the  state  employment  service  last 
when  internal  promotion  could  not  fill  an  opening.  Thus,  direct  application 
can  put  the  job  seeker  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 
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Jones  and  Azrin  (1973)  asked  a  group  of  graduate  students  how  they  had 
located  their  last  three  jobs.  The  tally  of  replies  displayed  in  Table  3 
parallels  the  results  of  the  Jaffe  and  Sheppard  studies,  with  some  suggestion 
that  the  advantage  of  recourse  to  acquaintances  becomes  more  pronounced 
cummulatively  over  several  forays  into  the  job  market.  Further  investigation 
of  the  nature  of  such  leads  revealed  that  in  71%  of  the  instances  the  in¬ 
formant  was  employed  by  the  firm  having  the  vacancy  and  that  in  7>2%  of  the 
cases  the  informant  either  had  influence  over  someone  with  hiring  authority 
or  had  such  authority  themselves.  Word  of  mouth,  then,  can  increase  the  odds 
that  the  personal  touch  will  come  into  play. 


TABLE  #  3 

Distribution  of  Reports  by  Master  Degree 
Students  of  How  They  Located  Their  Last  Three  Jobs.  * 


Source 

Percentage 

Newspaper  ads 

n 

Public  employment  agency 

8 

Private  employment  agency 

2 

Friends  and  relatives 

66 

Direct  application 

15 

Other 

2 

*  Source:  Jones  and  Azrin  (1973,  p.  3^8) 


The  effectiveness  of  the  two  methods  for  finding  j-obs  has  straight¬ 
forward  Implications  for  vocational  rehabilitation.  Clients  and  counselors 
alike  could  profitably  poll  their  associates,  and  direct  application  is  to  be 


favored.  Clients,  as  any  other  class  of  job  seekers,  could  profit  from 
access  to  positions  which  have  not  been  publicized,  thus  avoiding  the 
flood  of  applicants. 

Informal  Job  Search 


The  sources  of  job  leads  usually  listed  in  training  materials  and  in 
texts  tend  to  be  restricted  to  formal  channels,  as  a  scanning  of  the  inven¬ 
tory  constructed  in  Table  4  suggests.  Omitted  in  most  cases  are  equally 
accessible  and  potentially  more  productive  informal  means  of  the  type 
assembled  in  the  right  half  of  the  table.  The  emphasis  on  formal  sources 
runs  contrary  to  expert  advice,  which  counsels  intensive  researching  and 
contacting  of  a  limited  number  of  firms  (Bolles,  1972;  Briggs,  1975),  and 
needlessly  promotes  retracing  well-worn  paths  traveled  by  other  job  seekers. 
The  competition  will  be  greater  and  the  hit  rate  for  promising  leads  lower. 

TABLE  §  4 


Used  and  Under-used  Sources  of  Job  Leads 


Commonly  cited  sources 

Underused  Sources 

Newspaper  want  ads 

Past  employer 

State  Employment  Service 

Past  clients 

Private  employment  agencies 

Counselor’s  acquaintances 

Help-wanted  signs 

Employers  cited  by  employers 

Yellow  pages 

who  have  hired  clients 

Trade  publications 

Counselor  co-workers 

Unions 

Service  persons 

Civil  Service  bulletins 

Client  family  and  friends 

Business  pages  of  newspaper 

Workers  at  businesses  hiring 

Employers  who  have  hired  clients 

clients 

Lists  of  Employers 

State  Employment  Service 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

State  Industrial  Guide 

State  Apprenticeship  Council 
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There  are  several  alternatives.  Many  of  those  indexed  below  are 
discussed  at  length  in  the  report  of  the  San  Antonio  Conference  on 
Placement  of  the  Severely  Disabled  (1975). 

*  Former  employers  can  be  overlooked  as  a  potential  source  of 
jobs  and  more  importantly  as  a  conduit  to  openings  in  related 
industries.  The  worker  who  returns  to  his  former  employer, 
even  if  to  serve  in  a  different  capacity,  has  been  shown  to 
enjoy  a  significantly  higher  rate  of  satisfactory  adjustment 
(Levinson  and  Green,  1965),  and  to  fare  much  better  in  terms 
of  pay  and  promotions  (Jaffe,  at.  al.,  1964).  The  approach 
is  also  recommended  by  the  ready  access  to  hiring  authority  it 
offers  and  by  the  possible  concern  there  for  the  client’s  well¬ 
being.  Ex-employers  can  also  be  good  informants  about  who  to 
talk  to  in  their  industry  and  may  be  willing  to  open  a  few  doors 
by  telephoning  associates. 

*  The  San  Antonio  report  notes  that  past  clients  and  service  people 
in  the  community  are  highly  promising  sources  of  leads;  the  former 
by  virtue  of  their  experience  in  searching  for  positions  and 
possible  vacation  of  positions- by  promotion,  and  the  latter  as  a 
function  of  their  high  level  of  public  contact  and  consequent 
familiarity  with  unpublicized  employer  needs. 

*  Counselor  co-workers  may  be  underused  due  to  limited  communication 
and  lack  of  incentives  for  sharing  leads.  If  unused,  the  client 
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is  deprived  of  much  in-office  expertise.  Failure  to  coordinate 
may  see  jobs  go  begging  for  failure  to  mention  them  to  the  fellow 
down  the  hall,  or  may  cause  the  collision  of  two  counselors  as  one 
retraces  another's  footsteps  to  an  employer's  door  searching  for  the 
same  type  of  opening.  The  coordinator  role  in  service  delivery  should  be 
extended  to  placement  to  support  sharing  of  knowledge  about  hiring 
practices,  job  requirements,  work  environments,  and  concrete  leads. 

*  Those  counselors  who  seem  to  thrive  on  contacting  employers  commonly 
look  for  jobs  wherever  they  find  themselves.  Inquiries  into  whether 
the  supermarket  needs  help  in  inventorying  merchandise  or  if  the 
restaurant  is  short-handed,  come  naturally.  Some  semblance  of 
imitation  by  other  counselors  and  encouragement  of  a  similar  tactic 
by  members  of  the  client’s  immediate  family  could  increase  the 
range  of  search  at  very  little  cost  to  any  of  the  parties. 

*  Enlisting  the  aid  of  local  eirployers  for  identifying  likely  places 
to  look,  by  organizing  groups,  or  by  approaching  intact  associations, 
likewise  offers  an  efficient  method  for  going  directly  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem.  Zuger  (1971)  describes  a  committee  of  corporate 
executives,  working  in  affiliation  with  the  New  York  City  Institute 
for  Rehabilitation  Medicine,  which  meets  monthly  to  review  and  resolve 
job  problems  of  severely  disabled  clients.  Following  discussion  of 
the  client’s  background  and  needs,  members  suggest  contacts  to  be 
pursued  and  sometimes  make  personal  conmitments  to  follow  up  with 

an  introduction.  Sessions  cover  2-5  cases  and  include  lectures 
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on  issues  in  rehabilitation.  Though  promising,  the  employer 
committee  can  quickly  evaporate  as  an  effective  resource  if  its 
members  are  overly  pressed  to  hire  clients  themselves. 

*  Azrin,  Flares,  and  Kaplan  (1975)  report  an  interesting  experiment 
in  which  participants  in  a  job  counseling  program  were  organized 
into  a  ’’job  finding  club.”  In  addition  to  teaching  job-seeking 
skills,  sessions  were  also  used  as  a  forum  for  sharing  leads  which 
members  had  turned  up  but  could  not  use,  for  mutual  criticism  of 
methods  and  style,  and  for  the  exchange  of  moral  support  to  sustain 
searching  after  initial  disappointments.  After  two  months,  90%  of 
the  members  had  found  jobs,  while  only  50%  of  those  persons  in  a 
comparison  group  of  non-participants  had  been  as  lucky.  The  notion 
could  be  a  boon  for  VR.  Creation  of  ongoing  clubs  of  this  type 
offers  a  sound  device  for  programming  instruction  in  the  many  skills 
needed  for  successful  job  procurement.  It  is  also  a  mechanism  for 
efficient  gathering  of  information  on  the  current  job  market,  and  a 
way  to  boost  sagging  spirits.  Daily  meetings  supervised  by  different 
counselors  would  lighten  the  burden  for  individual  counselors  and 
still  provide  constant  monitoring  of  each  client's  job  hunt. 

*  Becoming  familiar  with  employers  and  types  of  employment  opportunities 
in  an  area  served  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  a  new  counselor 
encounters  upon  starting  work  in  an  agency.  Initially,  each  placement 
is  an  extensive  exercise  in  assaying  local  demand,  checking  hiring 
requirements,  and,  often,  working  to  build  rapport  with  persons  in 
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positions  of  hiring  authority.  The  absence  of  enployer  files  in 
many  offices  precludes  easy  access  to  this  kind  of  information  and 
poses  a  seemingly  unapproachable  problem  which  only  time  will  solve. 

A  recent  article  by  Cogan,  Kuna,  and  Isch  (1975)  may  offer  an 
answer.  Searching  for  a  method  of  familiarizing  rehabilitation  coun¬ 
seling  students  with  the  world  of  work,  they  struck  on  the  idea  of 
having  them  conduct  a  survey  of  local  employers  to  document  the  types 
of  positions,  turnover,  and  hiring  procedures.  The  students  profited 
by  becoming  more  accustomed  to  dealing  with  employers,  and  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  conmunity  gained  a  valuable  library  for  use  in  placing 
the  handicapped.  Agency  field  offices  might  find  implementation  of 
appropriately  revised  versions  of  this  approach  worthwhile.  The  inven¬ 
tory  used  by  Cogan,  et.  al.,  and  shown  in  Figure  1  could  be  amended  to 
suit  their  specific  needs  for  information .and,  when  completed,  be  put  on 
file  cards  available  in  a  central  place.  The  file  would  be  accessible  to 
staff  and  they  would  be  required  to  record  the  nature  and  outcome  of  any 
dealings  with  a  contacted  firm,  updating  the  basic  data  when  appropriate. 

Collection  of  the  information  in  the  first  place  could  be  accomplished 
as  part  of  ongoing  job  development  efforts  (Meadow,  1964 )  and  as  the  out¬ 
come  of  use  in  the  training  of  newcomers.  The  latter  would  acquire 
familiarity  with  the  locale  and  become  more  at  ease  in  working  with 
persons  in  hiring  authority  while  taking  part  in  a  productive  exercise. 
Proper  care  to  accurately  explain  the  purpose  of  the  survey  to  respond¬ 
ents  would  forestall  any  impression  of  deception  when  the  employer  is 
later  recontacted  regarding  placement  of  a  particular  client. 


FIGURE  1  * 


Survey  Instrument  Used  to  Gather  Employer  Information 


COMMUNITY  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY  EMPLOYMENT  INDEX  SURVEY 


1.  Name  of  employer . Phone 

Address . . . 

Town . . . . . 

2.  Name  and  title  of  person  responsible  for  hiring: . . 


3 .  Number  of  employees  in  full  employment :  . . . 

A .  To  which  union  do  your  employees  belong? . . . 

5.  How  many  shifts  worked  in  full  employment? . . . . 

6.  Are  employees  normally  required  to  take  a  physical  exam? . . 

Name  of  your  company  doctor . . . 

7.  Do  you  provide  any  skill  training  on  the  job? . 

8.  In  the  past  have  you  had  difficulty  recruiting  minorities,  women,  or 

handicapped  to  meet  affirmative  action  quotas? . 

9.  Has  your  organization  had  difficulty  filling  certain  positions?..... 

If  so,  which  ones? . 

10.  Are  there  positions  of  high  turnover?  If  so,  which  ones?..... . 


11.  Do  you  have  literature  describing  your  company? . 

12.  Are  you  presently  hiring? . If  so,  what  positions? 


13.  What  are  the  procedures  for  obtaining  employment  with  your  organization? 

lA.  What  do  you  suggest  to  better  prepare  people  for  work  with  your  organi¬ 
zation? 

Please  review  this  list.  If  you  employ  people  for  these  positions,  please 
enter  approximate  number  for  each  position. 


Office  workers: 

General  office  workers 

Bookkeeper 

Receptionist 

General : 

Custodial  &  janitorial 
Truck  driver 
General  labor  and/or 
utility  worker 

Specific  Factory: 

Welder 

Press  Operator 

Set-up  worker 

Quality  control  inspector 

Assembly  workers 

Painters 

Mechanic 


Secretary 

Accountant 

Other 


Cook  or  cafeteria  worker 

Maintenance 

Fork  lift  operator 


Lathe  operator 
Machine  operator 
Material  handler 
Draft sperson 
Packagers  &  packers 
Inventory  clerks 
Carpentry 
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FIGURE  1  ( cont inued ) 


Other : 


Other  business  &  service  organizations: 


LPN  &  RN 

Maid  or  housekeeper 
Volunteers 

Medical  clerical  staff 
Security  guard 
Waitress  and/or  waiter 
Sales  personnel 
Seamstress  or  sewing 
machine  operator 


Phone  operator  or 
switchboard 
Nurses  aide 
Other  aides 

Public  relations  worker 
Grounds  keeper 
Cashier 

Stock  room  workers 
Electronics  worker 


Technical  &  professional  positions  not  covered:  (Please  list) 


COMMENTS  BY  STUDENTS 

Please  add  any  brief  conments  regarding  employment  at  company  surveyed. 
Number  of  steps  leading  to  entrance  of  building 

Other  obvious  barriers  to  entrance  or  work  area - yes. . no. . 

Further  comments: 


*  Source:  Cogan,  et.  al.,  pp.  35-36  (1975) 

Job  finding  in  VR  has  too  long  been  restricted  to  the  limited  efforts  of 
a  client  and  his  counselor.  In  many  cases,  neither  are  privy  to  valuable 
information  possessed  by  others  in  the  same  office.  Virtually  all  of  the 
methods  just  listed  verge  on  being  cost-free  with  the  focus  being  on  re¬ 
directing  current  efforts.  Each  offers  an  improvement  to  the  status  quo. 
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Job  Selection 


Writings  on  placement  technique  falling  under  the  rubric  of  "selective 
placement”  come  to  an  abrupt  halt  once  advice  has  been  dispensed  on  currying 
the  favor  of  one  employer.  This  leaves  the  impression  that  the  client  will 
be  faced  with  a  choice  of  accepting  a  particular  position  opened  for  him 
or  going  off  to  fend  for  himself.  Strict  adherence  to  selective  placement 
as  described  by  Pinner  and  Altman  (1966),  inherently  restricts  the  job 
opportunities  available  to  the  client.  If  his  counselor’s  search  efforts 
are  less  than  adequate  or  if  the  client  could  have  secured  a  better  position 
through  his  own  devices  or  other  means,  there  is  a  potential  for  disservice. 
Serious  question  can  be  raised  as  to  whether  pursuit  of  selective  placement 
is  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  VR,  in  any  but  those  cases  absolutely 
requiring  it  if  employment  is  to  be  gained  at  all. 

Choice  per  se  cannot  help  but  foster  Improved  chances  for  obtaining 
the  best  job  available  and  for  realizing  greater  job  satisfaction.  The 
client  knows  that  in  taking  his  choice,  he  has  avoided  less  desirable  work 
situations.  Expanding  the  range  of  options  also  increases  the  chances  of 
selecting  a  position  with  opportunities  for  advancement. 

Opportunities  for  choice  could  be  increased,  perhaps  made  the  rule, 
by  instruction  in  job-seeking  skills  and  by  pursuit  of  job  leads  through 
informal  rather  than  standard  recommended  sources.  The  goal  of  placement 
is  suitable  employment.  Its  ingredients  are  satisfactory  job  performance 
and  satisfaction  with  employment  (Lofquist  and  Dawis,  1972),  and  these  can 
be  approximated  better  when  search  continues  past  the  first  available  opening 
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Motivation  to  Persevere 


Client  motivation  is  important  throughout  the  rehabilitation  process 
and  becomes  especially  critical  as  the  client  begins  actively  to  seek 
work.  In  most  cases  he  will  receive  far  more  negative  responses  to  his 
overtures  than  positive  ones.  If  he  is  to  persist  despite  frustration, 
encouragement  must  come  from  sources  beyond  the  job  hunt  itself;  from 
within  the  client,  from  his  family  and  friends,  or  from  the  counselor. 

The  prevalence  of  the  problem  is  indicated  in  a  poll  of  Region  V 
counselors  by  Thorenson,  Smits,  Butler,  and  Wright  (1968),  in  which  41% 
stated  that  "lack  of  motivation”  was  the  most  common  difficulty  encount¬ 
ered  in  working  with  their  clients.  The  figure  is  over  double  the  per¬ 
centage  citing  "unrealistic  vocational  goals"  (21%)  or  "low  labor  market 
demand  for  client  services"  (13%).  Motivation  is  also  a  frequent  reason 
given  by  counselors  for  unsuccessful  case  closures. 

The  odds  are  that  motivation  will  continue  to  be  a  problem  as  long 
as  it  continues  to  be  construed  as  a  defect  in  character  intrinsic  to 
the  client,  instead  of  a  description  of  his  currently  preferred,  but 
modifiable  pattern  of  action.  Bernstein  (1964)  in  discussing  the  problem’s 
implications  for  VR  makes  the  important  point  that  lack  of  motivation  is 
usually  applied  to  denote  client  behavior  or  plans  that  run  contrary  to 
those  desired  by  the  counselor.  The  client  is  really  not  unmotivated, 
but  is  instead  motivated  to  do  something  other  than  what  the  counselor 
expects.  From  this,  Bernstein  concludes  that  the  counselor’s  task  is  to 
change  the  client’s  perceptions  so  that  what  the  counselor  sees  as  best, 
comes  to  strike  the  client  as  equally  obvious  and  attractive. 
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Pursuing  the  analysis  in  a  slightly  different  direction  suggests 
a  less  intrusive  way  of  dealing  with  the  problem.  In  common  usage,  the 
term  motivation  is  entirely  circular.  When  we  observe  someone  failing 
to  pursue  what  we  deem  a  desirable  outcome,  we  say  they  are  "unmotivated.” 

Once  applied,  the  label  takes  on  a  life  of  its  own,  so  that  if  asked  to 
explain  the  cause  of  the  other's  failure  to  act,  we  confidently  pronounce 
that  it  is  lack  of  motivation.  Affirmative  attributions  of  motivation, 
e.g.,  a  need  for  achievement  or  self-esteem,  possess  the  same  element  of 
circularity.  Description  and  explanation  are  one  and  the  same  and  equally 
useless  for  changing  the  current  state  of  affairs.  The  observer’s  pre¬ 
sumption  about  the  attractiveness  of  a  particular  goal  is  unsupported  by 
the  other’s  concurrence,  but  the  observer  nevertheless  goes  on  to  react 
to  his  conclusion  as  though  it  were  real. 

The  implication  of  this  for  VR  is  that  motivation,  or  more  accurately 
client  failure  to  follow  through  with  some  aspect  of  a  plan,  can  be  more 
constructively  construed  as  a  defect  in  the  plan  and  the  mechanisms  supporting 
pursuit  of  it,  rather  than  as  a  defect  in  the  client’s  attitude.  For  some 
reason  the  things  offered  by  the  plan  are  not  sufficiently  appealing  to 
elicit  pursuit;  short-term  payoffs  are  inadequate,  or  the  client’s  perspective 
has  shifted  so  that  what  struck  him  as  sensible  earlier  is  no  longer  so. 

After  all,  the  point  of  providing  services  was  to  change  the  client  and  it 
is  not  inconceivable  that  part  of  such  change  will  necessitate  revisions  of 
planning . 


Viewed  in  this  way,  the  counselor’s  logical  course  is  to  take  a 
closer  look  at  what  he  is  trying  to  sell,  and  to  better  explain  it  or 
modify  it  so  that  it  becomes  more  acceptable.  Frequently  plans  made 
with  the  client  fail  to  include  the  means  for  achieving  intermediate 
objectives  which  are  so  necessary  to  the  overall  completion  of  the 
rehabilitation  plan.  Services  needed  by  the  client  to  achieve  these 
intermediate  goals  can  be  offered,  subject  to  the  couplet ion  of  earlier 
intermediate  goals  agreed  to  by  the  client  and  counselor. 

As  practitioners  know,  a  lengthy  plan  is  especially  likely  to  offer 
the  client  nothing  but  hard  work  and  pain  in  the  short  term  in  exchange 
for  the  promise  of  a  ’’better  life”  in  some  distant  future.  Delayed 
rewards  of  this  nature  are  grossly  inferior  to  more  inmediate  ones  for 
guiding  behavior  (Mischel,  1968).  The  expectation  that  a  client  will 
persevere  at  something  which  is  unrewarding  is  unduly  optimistic,  if 
not  patently  unrealistic.  People  learn  from  experience  that  occasionally 
it  is  worth  the  trouble  to  work  for  a  long  time  for  a  goal  bigger  and 
better  than  those  immediately  available  at  less  effort.  Thus,  the  worker’s 
faith  that  two  weeks  of  his  toil  will  earn  him  compensation  is  consistently 
renewed  on  each  payday.  Likewise,  the  high  school  or  college  graduate 
learns  that  commitment  to  additional  education  will  bring  added  benefits. 
The  person  who  has  never  worked  or  has  had  poor  luck  with  the  educational 
system  would  be  foolish  to  harbor  such  expectations.  They  are  unjustified 
by  the  reality  of  his  experience. 
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The  job  hunt  holds  many  opportunities  for  disappointment  to  all 
clients,  and  thereby  challenges  the  counselor’s  training  and  ingenuity, 
in  addition  to  his  patience.  Steady  monitoring  of  progress  coupled 
with  support  to  persevere  from  family,  friends,  and  the  counselor 
become  crucial.  Azrin,  et.  al.’s  (1975)  "job  finding  club”  described 
earlier  is  an  excellent  example  of  such  supervision  and  support.  Even 
simple  verbal  encouragement  registered  in  reaction  to  a  client’s  reports 
on  progress  can  be  potent  in  maintaining  search  (Krumholz  and  Schroeder, 
1975).  Casting  a  client  adrift  as  he  commences  to  seek  work  needlessly 
risks  wasting  all  the  preparation  that  has  come  before. 
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CHAPTER  4 


Gaining  Entrance 

Stereotyping  of  applicant’s  abilities  or  job  capabilities,  stereo¬ 
typing  of  customer  or  co-worker  reactions,  reluctance  of  the  worker  to 
bid  for  new  jobs  or  training,  departmental  or  supervisor  capriciousness 
in  job  assignments  and  placements,  informal  pressures  and  hostilities, 
recruiting  rigidities,  and  selection  methods  were  found  by  the  U.S. 

Department  of  Labor  to  be  significant  barriers  to  equal  opportunity 
employment  for  Negroes.  (U.S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  11/68). 

Can  any  reader  doubt  that  all  these  factors  are  also  operating  against 
that  other  minority,  the  disabled  job  applicant  or  worker?  In  addition 
this  second  minority  must  contend  with  transportation  barriers,  architect¬ 
ural  barriers,  self-concept  barriers  (Super,  1957),  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselor  fear-of-placement  barriers,  and  the  insurance  cost/safety  record 
myths  held  so  firmly  by  prospective  employers. 

Yet,  361,500  clients  were  rehabilitated  in  FY  1974  and  324,000  in 
FY  1975.  Obviously  many  disabled  clients  did  obtain  jobs  and  probably  as 
many  more  disabled  people,  not  known  to  rehabilitation  agencies,  also 
obtained  jobs  and  promotions.  An  examination  of  the  problems  faced  and 
solutions  recommended  is  in  order. 

Employer  Attitudes  and  Overcoming  Them 

Often  cited  by  the  disabled  as  the  most  serious  obstruction  to  their 
placement,  employer  attitudes  have  been  subjected  to  many  studies  in  their 
own  right  and  have  been  peripheral  parts  of  many  other  placement  studies. 
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That  much  of  employer  reluctance  to  hire  disabled  persons  is  based 
on  prejudice  almost  goes  without  saying.  James  H.  Sears  (1975)  lists 
these  myths  based  on  prejudice:  "Our  insurance  rates  will  skyrocket; 
or,  we  will  have  to  adjust  work  places  -  at  considerable  expense;  or, 
our  safety  record  will  be  jeopardized;  or,  we  will  have  to  treat  them 
differently  -  special  privileges,  etc.;  or,  our  present  employees  may 
not  accept  them." 

Prejudice,  of  course,  can  be  overcome  by  positive  familiarity  and 
increased  by  negative  experiences.  In  a  Baylor  University  study  (Wood, 
Khape,  and  Neumann,  1970)  concerning  favorable  or  unfavorable  responses 
toward  hiring  the  handicapped,  it  was  found  that  58%  of  those  employers 
with  previous  experience  in  hiring  disabled  persons  expressed  a  favorable 
response  as  opposed  to  36%  of  those  with  no  previous  experience.  These 
figures  are  from  a  1961  study  using  222  employers.  In  a  1965  replication 
contacting  288  employers,  the  respective  percentages  were  63  and  38. 

Conversely  many  writers  are  quick  to  point  out  that  failure  of  one 
disabled  employee  often  has  a  negative  effect  on  the  employer's  attitude 
toward  others.  Cohen  (1963),  in  the  conclusion  of  his  report  of  a  study 
on  employee  attitudes  with  177  respondents  says,  "The  failure  of  even  one 
retarded  employee  apparently  has  a  deleterious  effect  upon  an  employer's 
future  willingness  to  hire  a  retardate"  [p.  713]*  This  common-sense 
observation  or  hypothesis  is  held  to  be  true  by  most  rehabilitation  coun¬ 
selors  and  placement  specialists. 
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Although  the  strength  of  this  very  basic  belief  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  established  errpirically ,  it  should  probably  be  held  as  important, 
pending  documentation.  There  appears  to  be  widespread  agreement 
that  a  critical  first  step  in  overcoming  employer  prejudice  is  to  have 
an  initial  successful  placement. 

As  Olshansky  (1973)  points  out,  workers  with  disabilities  are  like 
other  workers  in  that  a  few  are  outstanding,  a  few  very  poor,  and  a  large 
number  about  average.  It  may  not  be  just  or  right  but  the  counselor  or 
placement  specialist  trying  to  crack  a  company  should  start  with  a  client 
from  the  first  group. 

The  only  way  to  counter  the  increased  insurance  argument  is  with 

facts.  If  the  client  is  placing  himself,  he  must  be  prepared  for  the 

insurance  question.  As  indicated  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  client 

arguing  insurance  runs  the  risk  of  seeming  self-serving.  However,  if 

the  question  is  raised,  the  risk  is  worth  taking  because  the  prospective 

employer  may  be  impressed  by  an  applicant’s  obvious  knowledge  concerning 

insurance  rates  and  practices  in  the  particular  industry  or  field  he  is 

trying  to  enter.  Keith  W.  Bennett  (1972)  has  a  resounding  rejoinder  to 

the  high  cost  insurance  argument, 

”It’s  just  not  so.  North  American  Insurance  Alliance, 

100  insurance  companies,  points  out  that  they  know  that 
impaired  persons  have  fewer  injuries  on  the  job,  are 
not  handicapped  when  in  suitable  jobs,  and  don’t  affect 
the  insurance  rate.  They,  in  fact,  encourage  hiring  of 
the  handicapped” (emphasis  added)  Lp.  3bJ. 

Insurance  rates  are  based  on  performance  and  the  disabled  have  fewer 

accidents.  Sears  (1975)  points  out  that  DuPont  has  experienced  no  increase 


in  rates  as  a  result  of  hiring  the  handicapped.  He  further  points 
out  a  study  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Manufacturers  which  found  that  90%  of  279  companies  surveyed 
reported  no  change  in  insurance  costs  based  on  their  hiring  of  the 
handicapped. 

That  kind  of  knowledge  in  the  hands  of  the  job  applicant,  or  in 
the  hands  of  the  counselor  in  those  cases  where  he  is  attempting  a  direct 
placement,  seems  essential  if  healthy  assertive  behavior  is  to  take  place. 

In  fact,  a  copy  of  the  Sears  article  should  probably  be  required  reading 
for  every  rehabilitation  counselor  and  for  many  rehabilitation  clients. 

In  spite  of  Olshansky's  (1973)  disbelief  in  the  often-repeated  state¬ 
ment  that  the  handicapped  perform  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  the 
non-disabled,  there  is  evidence  to  support  it.  Again,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  article  by  Sears  describing  the  DuPont  studies.  The  supervisory 
ratings  for  the  disabled  on  the  whole  are  far  above  average  in  job  perform¬ 
ance,  attendance,  and  safety. 

It  bears  repeating;  awareness  of  the  data  found  in  this  and  similar 
studies  should  be  in  the  arsenal  of  the  counselor  and  the  client.  For  if 
the  client  cannot  get  by  the  personnel  officer  or  manager  in  the  employment 
interview,  he  will  have  no  opportunity  to  deal  with  the  other  problems 
listed  at  the  beginning  of  this  section. 

A  caution  is  in  order,  however.  These  facts  should  not  be  used  unless 
Insurance,  production,  safety,  etc.  become  an  issue  in  the  interview.  Aware¬ 
ness  is  important  to  the  client  and  the  counselor  in  terms  of  confidence  and 
preparedness  to  overcome  stereotypes;  but  the  employer  generally  wants  to 
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know  what  the  applicant  can  do  and  how  he  gets  along  with  people,  not 
how  well  the  disabled  as  a  group  perform.  (Ortale,  1963). 

Passing 

Another  very  obvious  method  of  gaining  entrance  for  those  with  hidden 
disabilities  is  to  "pass"  as  non-disabled.  Such  a  tactic  is  very  often 
successful  for  the  individual  but  may  do  little  for  the  disabled  as  a  group 
because  as  Safilios-Rothschild  (1970)  says,  those.  .  .  "who  can  ’pass’  as 

’normals'  or  are  successful  in  becoming  integrated  in  and  accepted  by  the 

* 

’normal'  society  dissociate  themselves  almost  completely  from  the  disabled 
and  are  unwilling  to  represent  them  in  the  larger  world."  [p.  73]. 

Those  rare  people  who  have  hidden  disabilities  and  who  are  willing  to 
disclose  their  impairments  after  achieving  success  with  a  company,  can  do 
much  for  other  disabled  persons.  This  is  a  tactic  acknowledged  by  several 
old  line  counselors  which  does  not  appear  in  the  published  literature  of 
rehabilitation.  Most  readers  probably  will  not  have  to  think  very  hard  to 
remember  a  co-worker  who  disclosed  a  history  of  mental  illness,  cardiac 
involvement,  epilepsy,  or  alcoholism  after  gaining  confidence  and  security 
on  the  job.  If  they  are  honest,  those  same  readers  will  admit  that  had  they 
known  of  the  impairment  at  the  outset  their  response  to  stereotypes  would 
probably  have  made  it  much  more  difficult  for  the  disabled  worker  to  achieve 
confidence  and  security. 
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Counselor  Intervention 


This  issue  is  discussed  elsewhere  in  the  paper  but  requires  comment 
under  the  gaining  entrance  topic.  Counselor  intervention  directly  with 
an  employer  in  pursuit  of  a  selective  placement  is  not  necessarily  a 
positive  thing  and  may  often  be  contradicted.  There  is  a  world  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  an  applicant  saying  he  learned  about  a  job  opening  through  a 
training  institute  or  even  through  vocational  rehabilitation  (the  employer 
will  probably  think  vocational  rehabilitation  is  a  new  trade  school)  and 
a  counselor  calling  on  an  employer  in  behalf  of  that  particular  applicant. 

Most  people  agree  that  the  client  is  better  served  in  terms  of 
dependency,  feelings  of  pride,  and  likelihood  of  retaining  the  job  or 
finding  future  jobs,  when  he  attains  the  job  on  his  own. 

He  may  also  be  better  served  in  the  more  basic  question  of  attaining 
the  job  in  the  first  place.  There  are  many  employers  who  are  not  impressed 
by  government  employees,  most  of  whom  have  never  had  to  meet  a  payroll, 
trying  to  selectively  place  a  particular  client  on  their  payroll.  Doubts 
about  the  applicant’s  ability  to  get  along  with  others  and  do  the  job  are 
almost  certain  to  be  raised. 

In  those  cases  where  verbal  communication  skills  are  inadequate,  such 
as  with  certain  deaf  disabled  (Vescovi,  1973)  ,  and  with  some  mentally  re¬ 
tarded,  there  will  often  have  to  be  direct  counselor  contact  with  the 
employer.  The  doubts  alluded  to  above  will  have  to  be  met  and  overcome. 

They  can  be  and  the  reader  should  see  the  Placement  of  the  Severely  Handicapped 


A  Counselors  Guide  (1975) 5  Chapter  6  in  particular,  for  an  excellent  discussion 


Of  how.  The  point  is  that  such  doubts  do  not  need  to  be  raised,  or 
increased,  with  the  bulk  of  the  disabled  population. 

Affirmative  Action 

Section  503  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  P.L  112,  and  its 
amendments,  P.L  93-511,  give  disabled  persons  and  rehabilitation  coun¬ 
selors  another  wedge  to  use  in  the  cracking  of  corrpanies  reluctant  to 
hire  the  handicapped.  The  section  sets  forth  the  requirements  for 
affirmative  action  planning  for  the  disabled  and  is  applicable  to  companies 
with  government  contracts.  This  includes  roughly  one-third  of  the  jobs 
and  employers  in  the  United  States  (Deane,  1975). 

It  is  a  wedge  initially  viewed  with  mixed  feelings  by  many  in  rehab¬ 
ilitation.  Experiences  with  affirmative  action  for  minorities  and  women 
had  alerted  rehabilitation  administrators  to  rather  destructive  backlash 
phenomena  which  sometimes  acted  negatively  for  minority  and  female  rehab¬ 
ilitation  clients.  In  addition,  most  rehabilitation  staff  members  who 
had  any  contact  at  all  with  employers  had  heard  overwhelming  amounts  of 
negative  comment  on  the  Occupational  Safety  &  Health  Act  and  its  enforcement. 
It  was  easy  to  visualize  the  rehabilitation  agency  becoming  yet  another 
monitoring  and  enforcement  body  to  be  tolerated  by  business  and  industry 
and  cooperated  with  at  the  minimum  level  of  the  law. 

The  disabled  also  had  some  misgivings.  While  the  legislation  was  being 
proposed  some  handicapped  workers  were  saying  they  mistrusted  such  laws  be¬ 
cause  they  feared  the  possibility  of  a  boomerang  effect.  They  felt  they 
could  make  it  on  their  own  and  weren’t  keen  about  state  laws  that  would  put 
hiring  of  the  handicapped  on  a  discriminatory  basis  (Bennett,  1972). 
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However,  as  seminars  and  workshops  began  taking  place,  it  became  obvious 
that  many  employers  with  government  contracts  were  sincerely  interested  in 
making  more  jobs  available  to  the  handicapped,  for  whatever  the  reason.- 
They  expressed  a  need  for  assistance  in  developing  affirmative  action  plans 
which  would  keep  them  in  compliance  without  mismatching  jobs  and  employees. 
Some  have  also  asked  rehabilitation  counselors  for  assistance  in  reviewing 
job  descriptions  to  help  them  find  hiring  criteria  which  are  not,  in 
fact,  necessary  as  minimum  requirements  for  satisfactory  performance  on 
specific  jobs. 

Section  504  of  the  Act  extends  the  protection  of  the  handicapped 
against  discrimination  under  any  program  or  activity  receiving  federal 
financial  assistance.  The  1974  amendments.  Sec.  Ill  (b),  requires  that 
state  rehabilitation  agencies  and  facilities  receiving  assistance  under 
the  Act  take.  .  .  "Affirmative  action  to  employ  and  advance  in  employment 
qualified  handicapped  individuals  covered  under,  and  on  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  set  forth  in  Section  503". 

It  is  ironic  that  Congress  should  feel  it  necessary,  right  or  wrong, 
to  amend  the  Rehabilitation  Act  in  this  manner.  There  is  evidence  that 
government  has  done  a  better  job  than  business  in  eliminating  the  stereo¬ 
typed  responses  to  the  handicapped.  David  Schlennoff  (1975)  says  the 
job  market  for  quads,  realistically  contains  a  fairly  narrow  array  of 
white  collar  tasks  in  institutions  under  the  auspices  of  federal,  state, 
or  local  government.  Examples  are  social  service  agencies  and  junior 
colleges.  "Tasks  range  from  teaching,  counseling,  bookkeeping,  inventory 
work,  time  keeping,  to  postal  work."  [p.  10], 


State  laws  to  protect  the  handicapped  against  job  discrimination  are 
also  being  passed,  thus  enlarging  the  percentage  of  jobs  and  employers 
covered.  Varying  in  content  and  enforcement,  such  laws  are  now  in  force 
in  at  least  nineteen  states.  Reaction  to  these  laws  point  up  continuing 
discrimination  problems  in  spite  of  the  stated  intent  of  businesses  to 
open  up  more  jobs  to  the  handicapped  and  the  apparent  willingness  of 
government  entities  to  hire  the  handicapped. 

The  New  York  State  law  went  into  effect  on  September  1,  197^  and  the 
enforcement  staff  estimated  they  would  handle  about  60  complaints  in  the 
first  year.  They  received  162  in  the  first  five  months  (Equal  Rights 
for  the  Disabled  in  New  York  State,  1975). 

The  Oregon  discrimination  law  was  amended  in  October  of  1973  to 
include  cases  of  discrimination  arising  out  of  disabilities.  Since  that 
time  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Oregon  Bureau  of  Labor  has  received 
l6l  such  complaints.  For  the  disabled  of  Oregon  the  problem  is  compounded 
because  the  disabled  complaints  are  not  handled  separately.  They  are  put 
on  the  waiting  list  with  all  other  discrimination  cases  and  as  of  November 
23 j  1975  the  waiting  period  from  complaint  to  action  was  approximately  six 
months.  (Horstch,  1975). 

There  may  be  a  backlash  and  some  confrontations,  and  rehabilitation 
agencies  may  on  occasion  be  scapegoats  for  hostility  toward  all  government 
intervention  in  the  world  of  business.  However,  the  counselor  or  placement 
specialist  with  a  model  and  modifiable  affirmative  action  plan  in  his  brief 
case  and  with  good  solid  knowledge  about  supportable  criteria  for  hiring 
decisions  is  certainly  going  to  be  able  to  open  some  doors  for  the  disabled. 


Job  Development 


Following  their  extensive  review  of  the  literature,  Dunn,  et.  all  (1974) 
concluded  that  one  of  the  major  placement  problems,  in  the  view  of  VR 
counselors,  is  a  lack  of  available  jobs  within  the  capacities  of  the 
individuals  served  by  vocational  rehabilitation. 

This  counselor  perception  is  subject  to  certain  question.  Counselors 
or  placement  specialists  who  really  enjoy  placement  will  argue  quite  per¬ 
suasively  that  such  a  conclusion  is  false  and  will  point  to  the  churning 
of  the  labor  market  which  sees  great  turnover  every  year,  due  to  retire¬ 
ments,  new  jobs  created,  and  job  switches.  The  competition  for  all  those 
jobs  may  be  keen  during  a  period  when  eight  to  ten  percent  of  the  job 
seekers  are  unemployed  in  the  country  but  once  past  the  stereotypes  the 
VR  client  is  often  extremely  competitive  in  that  he  has  been  screened, 
tested,  and  trained  for  the  particular  field  in  which  he  seeks,  work. 

The  problem  then  is  not  one  of  lack  of  availability,  but  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  counselor,  the  disabled  job  seeker,  the 
employer,  or  any  combination  thereof.  The  counselor  doesn’t  know  where 
the  jobs  are  for  a  variety  of  reasons;  the  client  doesn’t  know  any  more 

about  the  job  market  than  the  average  person  which  is  very  little;  and  the 
employer  often  times  has  never  ever  heard  of  vocational  rehabilitation  and 

has  had  little  or  no  experience  with  employees  who  he  thinks  are  disabled. 
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Prom  the  employer’s  perspective,  the  ideal  world  would  provide  him 
with  a  phone  number  where  he  could  call,  describe  the  vacancy  anticipated, 
and  within  48  hours  have  three  to  five  pre-screened,  pre-tested,  pre¬ 
trained,  disabled  but  competent  clients  referred  to  him  for  job  interviews. 

Prom  the  client’s  perspective,  upon  completion  of  his  training, 
restoration,  counseling,  and  other  VR  services,  the  ideal  world  would 
provide  three  to  five  prospective  employers  interested  in  hiring  him  for 
the  job  in  which  he  is  experienced  or  trained. 

The  counselor  would  probably  accept  either  of  the  above  ideal  worlds 
because  both  are  far  superior  to  the  world  as  he  perceives  it :  A  world 
consisting  of  under-trained,  under-motivated  clients  demanding  jobs  which 
satisfy  all  their  monetary  and  psychological  needs,  and  avaricious  employers 
demanding  super  employees  at  minimum  wages.  Of  course  the  situation  is 
not  truly  that  bleak  or  one  would  never  encounter  a  counselor  or  placement 
specialist  who  enjoys  the  excitement  of  the  placement  role. 

The  facts  are:  The  jobs  are  there,  many  disabled  people  are  there  that 
can  do  them  with  proper  provision  of  VR  services,  and,  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  employer  wants  to  make  a  profit  and  will  hire  the  disabled  who  can  help 
him  achieve  that  goal.  Job  development,  in  some  but  not  all  cases,  can  be 
the  process  creating  the  environment  in  which  the  client,  the  employer,  and 
the  counselor  can  all  improve  their  batting  averages  in  the  achievement  of 
their  goals. 
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Client  Attitude 


All  beginning  counselors  have  been  chagrined  and  confused  by  clients 
who  have  failed  to  be  hired  in  spite  of  repeated  sure-fire  job  leads. 
Mistakes  are  often  made  by  the  counselor,  the  physician,  and  the  client 
in  the  area  of  motivation,  job  readiness,  and  self-concept. 

Lee  Hagmeier  (1973)  makes  a  good  case  for  the  view  that  the  self- 
concepts  of  the  clients  and  their  feelings  about  the  amount  of  internal 
control  they  have  over  their  own  outcomes,  correlates  well  with  their 
chances  for  successful  rehabilitation.  The  poorer  their  self-concepts 
and  the  less  belief  they  have  in  their  ability  to  change  their  future, 
the  less  likely  they  are  to  profit  from  the  rehabilitation  services  and 
experiences  offered  them. 

We  believe  that  the  client  who  has  otherwise  had  an  uneventful  course 
through  the  rehabilitation  process  but  who  consistently  fails  to  be  hired 
in  spite  of  the  aforementioned  sure-fire  leads,  may  often  be  a  ’’closet 
loser."  His  or  her  behavior  at  the  job  interview  in  no  way  resembles  that 
of  the  successful  job  applicant.  If  he  doesn’t  believe  in  himself  and 
believes  his  counselor  has  "brought"  him  through  the  rehabilitation  process, 
it  is  going  to  show  in  the  job  interview.  He  may  have  been  able  to  fool 
his  doctor,  his  counselor,  and  himself  about  having  an  adequate  self-concept, 
being  job  ready  and  being  highly  motivated.  He  probably  won’t  fool  the 
prospective  employer.  The  first  three  parties  tend  to  be  supportive  and 
try  to  be  non-threatening;  the  last  Is  threatening  and  non-support ive.  To 
use  the  terminology  of  Karan  and  Gardner  (1973)  the  client  is  leaving  what 
has  been  an  essentially  prosthetic  environment  and  attempting  to  enter  one 
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which  is  non-prosthetic .  Not  all  disabled  people  can  function  at  any  place 
near  their  top  potential  in  such  an  environment. 

A  different  problem  is  faced  by  many  clients  who  have  no  psychological 
need  for  a  prosthetic  environment.  These  people  face  the  dilemma  of  con¬ 
flicting  expectations  pointed  out  by  many  rehabilitation  writers.  The 
dilemma  is  probably  much  more  critical  for  the  severely  disabled.  Nagi, 
McBroom,  and  Colette  (1972)  in  writing  of  the  disabled  worker,  state, 

MHe  needs  to  emphasize  his  limitations  in  pursuit  of 
compensation  and  other  disability  benefits,  while 
successful  rehabilitation  and  re-employment  require 
greater  emphasis  upon  capacities  and  willingness  to 
reject  disability."  [p.  26]. 

This  conflict  does  not  end  when  training  or  other  rehabilitation  services 
end;  it  follows  the  severely  disabled  right  into  the  employment  interview. 

The  client  applying  for  a  $10,000  per  year  job  who  is  currently  receiving 
services  valued  at  $8,000  per  year,  including  direct  financial  assistance 
and  lack  of  income  tax  payments,  on  superficial  inspection  is  gaining  $2,000 
per  year  in  addition  to  all  the  pride  and  satisfaction  which  are  supposed  to 
come  with  the  work  ethic.  However,  the  client  is  aware  that  his  medical 
problems  can  easily  cost  $3,000  per  year,  and  that  any  additional  unexpected 
expenses  can  take  him  further  into  a  net  financial  loss  situation.  Is  It 
any  wonder,  even  after  the  time  and  effort  this  person  expended  to  get 
.trained  and  ready  for  work,  that  the  role  conflict  appears  again  at  the 
critical  moment  when  he  is  trying  to  sell  his  services  to  the  employer. 

Greenleigh  Associates,  Inc.  (1975)  have  suggested  that  severely  handi¬ 
capped  individuals  be  allowed  to  retain  all  of  their  earnings  as  well  as 
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benefits  from  other  sources  and  that  they  receive  a  dual  tax  exemption 
such  as  the  blind  now  have.  In  conversations  with  severely  disabled 
clients  the  authors  have  heard  less  radical  suggestions  which  get  at 
the  same  issue.  The  gist  of  the  suggestions  is  that  the  definition  of 
deductible  medical  expenses  be  broadened,  in  the  case  of  the  severely 
disabled,  to  include  all  costs  associated  with  the  disability  (including 
transportation  and  aides)  and  to  eliminate  the  1%  and  3%  of  income  factors 
in  computing  the  allowable  deduction  for  medicines  and  medical  expenses, 
respectively.  Until  some  off-setting  allowances  or  financial  crises  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  severely  disabled  are  written  into  benefit,  social  service, 
and  tax  legislation,  the  dilemma  is  not  likely  to  be  solved. 

A  third  problem  is  found  in  the  employment  interviewer’s  perception 
of  the  applicant’s  attitude.  The  interviewer  will  probably  tend  to  use 
himself  as  the  ideal,  standard,  or  ’’norm”  for  the  type  of  person  the  company 
is  looking  for  (Peskin,  1971).  He  is  not  likely  to  be  disabled  and  the 
failure  of  the  applicant  to  measure  up  to  his  ’’unblemished”  standard  will 
almost  certainly  interfere  with  his  perception  of  the  applicant’s  attitude. 

The  severely  disabled  applicant  may  be  quite  confident  in  his  ability 
to  do  the  job  being  applied  for  and  reasonably  well  adjusted  to  his  disability, 
His  chances  of  being  so  perceived  are  minimal.  The  interviewer,  responding 
to  stereotypes  and  the  applicant’s  divergence  from  the  ideal,  will  probably 
assume  much  inability  on  the  part  of  the  client  and  Peskin  (1971)  even 
cautions  the  interviewer: 
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An  applicant  who  maintains  high  aspirations  despite 
his  inability  to  achieve  them  is  shielding  himself 
from  reality  and  self  knowledge.  Because  the  ego- 
defense  mechanism  is  inflexible,  it  prevents  the 
applicant  from  achieving  what  he  might  and  subjects 
him  to  continuous  frustration,  [p.  50]. 

Overcoming  this  anticipated  erroneous  perception  about  the  applicant’s 

attitude  is  a  problem  not  easily  solved.  Assertive  behavior  training  for 

the  applicant /client  may  provide  a  partial  solution. 

The  applicant  who  calmly  refuses  to  allow  the  interviewer’s  miscon¬ 
ceptions  to  go  unchallenged  may  not  get  the  job,  but  he  certainly  reduces 
his  chances  no  more  than  the  applicant  who  is  docile  in  the  situation.  In 
addition,  by  exhibiting  assertive  behavior  the  disabled  applicant  may  even 
improve  his  already  positive  attitude  about  himself.  In  describing  this 
kind  of  change,  Alberti  and  Errmons  (197*0  say 

- more  adequately  assertive  (self  enhancing)  behavior 

gains  more  positive  responses  from  others;  this  posi¬ 
tive  feedback  leads  to  an  enhanced  evaluation  of  self- 
worth  (Wow,  people  are  treating  me  like  a  worthwhile 
person!  );  and  improved  feelings  about  oneself  results 
in  further  assertiveness. 

In  summary,  the  apparent  and  the  real  attitude  of  the  disabled  client 
toward  himself,  the  job  he  is  seeking,  and  the  job  interview  he  faces  are 
as  important  as  any  other  facet  in  placement.  The  counselor  failing  to 
understand  this  fails  himself  and  fails  his  clients. 

Instant  Placement 


Place  and  train,  or  instant  placement  strategies  are  forms  of  job 
development  occasionally  recommended  to  meet  the  needs  of  particular  di st¬ 
ability  groups.  Not  only  do  they  address  the  Issue  of  training  on  the  job 
but  also  provide  a  way  of  gaining  entry  for  some  very  hard  to  place  clients. 
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Newman  (1970)  maintains  that  the  traditional  VR  cycle  is  inappropriate 
for  mental  patients  and  that  placement  should  be  at  the  beginning  instead 
of  the  end  of  rehabilitation.  His  argument  is  that  by  most  criteria  the 
prognosis  for  Mi’s  and  MR's  is  poor  and  that  delaying  the  commencement  of 
employment  will  not  improve  it.  On  the  other  hand,  starting  work  at  the 
outset,  he  contends,  will  encourage  self-confidence  in  the  ability  to  earn 
a  living  and  gain  immediate  self-support.  Newman  further  proposes  that  the 
needed  jobs  be  created  by  contracting  with  an  employer  to  fill  a  certain 
number  of  positions  at  all  times  with  any  occasional  slack  being  taken  up 
by  non-professional  DVR  staff. 

The  scheme  is  closely  akin  to  one  suggested  earlier  by  Daniels  (1966) 
regarding  ex-psychiatric  patients;  the  latter’s  contention  being  that 
Mi's  are  inherently  poor  risks,  that  a  job  is  the  best  place  to  evaluate 
work  potential,  and  that  working  is  itself  rehabilitative. 

There  is  no  doubt  an  element  of  truth  in  the  instant  placement  concept. 
Many  disabled  persons  need  little  more  than  help  in  finding  a  job.  Jaffe, 
Adams,  and  Day,  (1964),  for  example,  report  that  over  86%  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  cases  they  studied,  successfully  returned  to  work  without  re¬ 
training.  However  there  is  doubt  that  very  many  of  the  persons  they  were 
studying  would  ever  become  VR  clients.  Even  where  the  agreement  between 
workmen’s  compensation  and  VR  agency  provides  for  automatic  referral  to 
the  VR  agency,  the  majority  of  referrals  capable  of  returning  to  the  same 
or  similar  job  with  the  same  employer  do  not  become  VR  clients.  With  the 
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mandate  of  the  1973  Act  to  serve  the  severely  disabled  first,  the 
priority  rating  of  such  workmen’s  compensation  cases  will  become  lower. 

The  arguments  for  the  use  of  instant  placement  and  place  and  train 
are  no  doubt  more  persuasive  when  dealing  with  the  mentally  restored  and 
the  mentally  retarded  but  there  is  room  for  skepticism  even  there.  Though 
few  would  take  exception  with  the  explicit  arguments  of  either  Newman  or 
Daniels.,  serious  questions  can  be  raised  about  their  presumptions  con¬ 
cerning  VR’s  responsibilities  to  clients  and  employers.  Each  assumes  that 
adequate  placement  consists  of  a  job  --  any  job.  In  Newman’s  case,  it 
is  clear  that  a  batch  of  contracted  positions  will  not  permit  concessions 
to  a  client’s  needs  or  special  abilities.  Likewise,  Daniels  necessarily 
assumes  reliance  on  existing  skills  or  limited  on-the-job  training,  because 
full-time  employment  leaves  little  time  for  more  elaborate  training.  Both 
notions  thus  favor  the  marginal,  dead-end  type  of  placement  which  many  in 
VR  reject  as  being  less  than  adequate.  Each  proposal  further  asks  more  of 
the  employer  than  it  gives  in  return.  Contracting  implies  that  in  many 
cases  the  client -worker  supplied  will  be  less  than  a  good  match  for  the 
position..at  issue.  Instant  placement  per  se  presumes  the  employer  will  be 
tolerant  of  failures,  despite  their  implications  for  production.  Perhaps 
most  significantly,  Newman  and  Daniels'  suggestion  of  instant  placement  for 
a  diagnostic  category  of  clients  takes  the  label  too  literally  by  presuming 
that  all  to  whom  it  is  applied  share  a  high  degree  of  similarity  in  work 
problems  and  attitudes  by  virtue  of  their  similar  diagnosis,  and  that  all  will 
profit  by  identical  service.  The  logic  is  poor  and  VR’s  experience  with 
individualized  service  contradicts  it. 
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Strategy  Selection 


Barriers  to  employment  are  not  unique  to  the  disabled,  although 
their  strength  may  be.  Gaining  entrance  to  employment  is  a  problem 
to  the  majority  of  our  citizens  at  some  time  during  their  working  life¬ 
times. 

The  strategies  for  gaining  entrance  are  almost  certainly  as  numerous 
as  the  people  facing  the  problem.  No  one  strategy  is  likely  to  be  success¬ 
ful  for  all  groups  and  a  successful  scheme  for  one  person  with  one  type  of 
employer  may  be  a  total  failure  with  another  employer  or  other  persons. 

There  may  be  some  strategies  which  work  better  than  others  for  some  groups. 

Until  good  research  can  ferret  out  better  answers  than  the  literature 
now  contains,  the  intuitive  feeling  is  that  the  disabled  will  benefit  most 
by  the  use  of  the  widest  possible  spectrum  of  approaches.  Counselors  should 
not  get  locked  into  one  set  pattern.  The  VR  adage  remains  valid;  the  plan 
must  be  with  and  for  the  individual . 
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CHAPTER  5 


Follow-up  After  Case  Closure 

Follow-up  and  follow-along  services  after  placement  but  prior  to 
case  closure  have  long  been  an  accepted  and  legitimate  means  for  easing 
the  transition  of  clients  into  employment.  The  statutory  changes  in 
1968  and  1973,  allowing  the  provision  of  these  services  after  formal 
closure  of  the  clients’  cases,  appeared  to  create  only  a  minor  but 
needed  change  in  the  way  VR  agencies  conducted  their  business.  However, 
the  wisdom  of  this  change  and  its  effect  on  clients  has  not  been  easy 
to  evaluate.  Questions  have  been  raised  about  the  long-term  effect  on 
the  successful  rehabilitation  model;  questions  which  will  require  data 
not  currently  being  gathered. 

History  of  Follow-up 

For  years  state  rehabilitation  agencies  have  had  the  authority  to 
provide  follow-up  and  follow-along  services  to  clients  after  they  were 
placed  on  the  job  (post -placement )  but  before  their  cases  were  closed  as 
rehabilitated.  Such  services  could  include  nearly  anything  necessary  to 
suit  the  client  for  the  job  or  the  job  site  for  the  client.  Extended 
periods  between  placement  and  closure  were  not  unusual,  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  mentally  retarded  clients.  Counselors  often  used  the  extra 
time  to  assist  the  client  in  his  adjustment  to  the  requirements  of  a 
particular  job  or  to  his  co-workers.  While  less  common,  the  cases  of 
the  severely  disabled  orthopedic  or  spinal  injury  clients  were  sometimes 
held  open  for  extended  periods  while  architectural  or  transportation 
problems  were  worked  out . 
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Dunn  (197*0  argues  that  follow-up  and  follow-along  contacts  have 
been  limited  to  the  few  taking  place  in  a  30-day  period  between  place¬ 
ment  and  closure.  We  believe  this  is  incorrect.  One  of  the  authors 
was  formerly  associated  with  a  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agency 
in  which  only  one-third  of  the  cases  were  closed  in  the  first  month 
eligible  for  closure.  The  chart  below  illustrates  the  closure  pattern 
over  several  years. 


CHART  1 

Alaska  VR  Percentages  of  Clients  in 
Status  22  for  varying  lengths  of  time 


Number  of  Months 

In  Status  22 

C\J 

D — 

•— 

£ 

FY  '73 
% 

FY  '74 
% 

FY  '75 
% 

One  Month 

35 

36 

29 

— 

Two  Months 

17 

23 

24 

33 

Phree  Months 

12 

11 

16 

21 

Four  to  Six  Months 

16 

14 

18 

26 

Seven  to  Nine  Months 

9 

8 

5 

8 

Over  Nine  Months 

11 

8 

8 

12 

TOTAL 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Obviously  the  30-day  period  used  by  Dunn  does  not  accurately  reflect 
the  length  of  time  available  to  Alaska's  VR  counselors  in  which  they  can 
provide  follow-up  and  follow-along  services  prior  to  case  closure.  Time 
in  status  22  in  other  states  may  vary  from  the  above  chart  but  we  doubt 
that  even  a  bare  majority  of  cases  nationally  are  closed  during  the  first 
month  eligible  for  closure. 
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The  1968  Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  gave 
counselors  the  authority  to  provide  the  same  range  of  follow-up  and 
follow-along  services  not  only  after  placement  but  also  after  the  case 
was  officially  closed. 

To  differentiate  between  the  two  categories  the  first  can  be  referred 
to  as  "post-placement"  and  the  second  as  "post-employment . "  The  term 
"post-employment,"  although  something  of  a  misnomer,  is  used  because  it 
appears  in  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  in  the  implementing  regulations 
and  in  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Manual. 

Congress,  in  the  1973  Act,  eliminated  any  durational  limits  on  the 
provision  of  post -employment  services  and  made  the  language  broad  enough 
to  satisfy  almost  any  need,  covering  .  .  ."placement  services  for  handi¬ 
capped  individuals,  including  follow-up,  follow-along,  and  other  post¬ 
employment  services  necessary  to  assist  such  individuals  to  maintain 
their  employment'.'  .  .(Section  103  (a)  and  (b),  P.L  93-112). 

To  fully  understand  the  background,  purpose,  and  scope  of  post¬ 
employment  services  one  probably  needs  to  read  an  expression  by  the  House 
Committee . 

"The  Committee  holds  that  severely  disabled  persons  should 
be  given  the  maximum  opportunity  to  maintain  gainful 
employment,  both  in  terms  of  the  enhancement  of  self 
satisfaction  that  work  provides,  and  on  a  cost  benefit 
basis.  It  does  not  seem  right  to  bring  a  severely  dis¬ 
abled  person  to  the  point  of  employment  and  then  cut  him 
off  from  services  that  enabled  him  to  progress  that  far. 

The  Committee  would  include,  as  "follow-along  services" 
such  continuing  services,  among  others,  as  transportation, 
expensive  medication,  treatment ,  or  equipment ,  assistance  with 
personal  care  needs  and  other  assistance  in  sustaining  the 
disabled  in  employment  according  to  his  maximum  ability." 

(Report  No.  92  -  928,  1972). 


To  recap,  follow-up  and  follow-along  services  prior  to  case  closure 
have  been  legitimate  and  used  for  many  years;  the  1968  VR  amendments,  as 
implemented  in  regulations,  allowed  such  services  to  be  provided  after 
closure  with  certain  specific  time  limits  spelled  out;  and  the  1973 
Rehabilitation  Act  and  implementing  regulations  further  broadened  the 
scope  of  services  and  eliminated  durational  limits. 

Evaluating  the  Change 

Services  provided  between  the  date  a  client  goes  to  work  and  the  date 
his  case  is  closed  have  never  been  and  are  not  now  being  tabulated  and 
accounted  for  separately.  As  a  result  there  has  been  no  real  monitoring 
of  these  services  in  an  organized  fashion.  That  is  one  part  of  the 
evaluation  problem.  We  do  not  know  how  much  follow-up  and  follow-along 
service  is  being  provided  prior  to  case  closure.  It  is  accounted  for  in 
service  categories  no  different  than  those  used  for  clients  in  training, 
physical  restoration,  etc. 

We  do  have  some  hard- cost  data  for  follow-up  services  after  closure 

1 

since  1968.  The  most  recent  figures  show  that  in  FY  T7^  agencies  for  the 
blind  used  three-tenths  of  one  percent  of  their  case  service  funds  for  post¬ 
employment  services  and  general  agencies  used  two-tenths  of  one  percent. 

In  FY  '75  both  types  of  agencies  used  two-tenths  of  one  percent.  (State  VR 
Agency  Program  Data  FY  ’73*  197^;  State  VR  Agency  Program  Data  FY  f74,  1975)- 

A  second  part  of  the  evaluation  problem  became  manifestly  clear  in  a 
national  conference  on  program  evaluation  held  in  Memphis,  Tennessee  in 
October  of  197^.  The  evaluation  standard  relative  to  post-employment  at 


that  time  was  as  follows: 


Standard  No.  7.  To  insure  that  the  need  for  "post-employ¬ 
ment”  (Section  103  (a)  and  (b),  P.L  93-112)  service  is 
satisfied.  (45  CFR  Part  410,  July  2,  1974). 

Participants  assigned  to  study  this  standard  quickly  and  correctly  asked  the 

appropriate  question:  i.e.,  how  frequently  should  post -employment  (after 

closure)  services  be  required  if  pre-employment  (pre-closure)  services  are 

provided  in  an  appropriate  and  timely  manner?  Carrying  the  question  to  the 

extreme,  which  agency  should  be  evaluated  as  the  more  positive,  the  one  which 

provided  no  post-employment  services  to  any  clients  or  the  one  which  provided 

multiple  post-employment  services  to  nearly  all  of  its  clients? 

A  re-reading  of  the  Committee  Report  suggests  to  the  authors  that  post¬ 
employment  services,  in  the  main,  were  meant  to  allow  state  agencies  to 
assist  clients  out  of  the  dilemma  of  having  expenses  related  to  their  dis¬ 
ability  so  great  as  to  act  as  a  disincentive  to  employment .  Few  would  argue 
with  such  a  goal. 

Halpem  and  Farah  (1975)  surveyed  the  state  agencies  and  found  at  least 
some  inferential  evidence  that  they  were  handling  post -employment  services 
in  a  manner  aimed  at  just  that  goal.  Forty-five  general  and  twenty-two  blind 
agencies  responded  to  the  questionnaire.  Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  general 
agencies  and  ninety-five  percent  of  the  blind  agencies  reported  that  they 
did  provide  post-errployment  services. 

Table  5  below  shows  the  responses  when  the  agencies  were  asked  to 
estimate  the  percent  of  clients  who  received  post-placement  services.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  blindness  is  a  severe  disability,  one  would  expect  that  a  higher 
percentage  of  such  clients  would  be  receiving  post -placement  services  than 
clients  in  the  general  caseload.  The  state  agency  estimates,  while  not 
verified  data,  support  such  a  conclusion. 
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Once  again 3  however,  the  reader  must  be  cautioned  against  trying 
to  arrive  at  conclusions  with  incomplete  data.  Until  one  knows  how 
much  energy  and  money  is  being  spent  in  both  blind  and  general  agencies 
for  follow-up  and  follow-along  services  prior  to  case  closure,  one 
cannot  make  any  judgment  about  how  much  energy  and  money  should  be  spent 
after  closure. 

TABLE  5 

Percentage  of  Closures  (26)  Receiving  Post- 
Employment  (After  Closure)  Services  Last  Year  * 


Percent  Receiving  Services 

General  Agencies 

Agencies  for  Blind 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N/A  + 

12 

31 

4 

19 

0-3 % 

14 

36 

4 

19 

5-10% 

9 

23 

7 

33 

11-30% 

4 

10 

6 

29 

TOTAL 

39 

100 

21 

100 

+  Not  available;  i.e.,  no  estimate  was  provided. 
*  Source:  Halpem  and  Farah  (1975)  p.  5. 


Halpem  and  Farah  say  that  services  after  closure  cannot  be  judged  as 
to  necessity  and  value  until  a  well-functioning  data  system  is  in  place 
to  monitor  those  services  and  their  outcomes.  The  writers  concur  and 
further  suggest  that  such  an  approach  would  be  extremely  valuable  in 
addressing  the  issue  of  client  dependency  and  its  relationship  to  post¬ 
closure  services. 
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Closure  and  Dependency 


In  whatever  setting  the  rehabilitation  professional  is  working,  and 
in  whatever  phase  of  the  process,  client  dependency  poses  a  perennial 
problem.  Counselors  who  would  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  physi¬ 
cally,  mentally,  and  socially  disabled  must  discourage  dependency  without 
falling  into  the  trap  of  making  a  fetish  of  independence  in  a  world  In 
which  everyone  is  interdependent.  As  Sinick  (1969)  aptly  points  out. 

While  weaning  a  client  away  from  dependency  is  a  common 
counselor  responsibility,  the  client’s  ultimate  adjust¬ 
ment  is  a  greater  responsibility.  If  follow-up  would 
serve  this  end  it  should  be  coordinated  with  weaning 
occurring  concurrently.  Follow-up  activities  could  be 
planned  so  as  to  taper  off  appropriately,  [p.  153]. 

One  can  agree  with  the  necessity  for  weaning  from  dependency,  and  with 
the  necessity  for  assisting  the  client  with  his  initial  adjustment  to  his 
job,  without  getting  into  the  thicket  of  the  client’s  overall  adjustment 
to  life  and  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  There  is  a  difference  between 
assisting  the  client  with  initial  orientation  and  adaptation  to  the  job, 
both  important  to  job  retention,  and  a  mis-directed  effort  to  assure  that 
the  client  reaches  his  highest  possible  level  on  Maslov/'s  Hierarchy. 

Healthy,  disabled  people  repeatedly  tell  anyone  who  will  listen  that 
they  want  to  be  treated  like  "regular  people"  who  happen  to  have  a  dis¬ 
ability,  not  like  a  breed  apart  who  are  forever  different.  They  want  to 
be  independent  and  interdependent  just  as  quickly  as  possible.  Skillful 
counselors  know,  and  successful  clients  learn,  that  dependency  and  inter¬ 
dependency  are  not  on  the  same  continuum;  to  be  interdependent  one  must 
achieve  a  high  level  of  independence. 


The  most  secure  clients  are  those  who  feel  they’ve  succeeded  on 
their  own,  that  the  counselor  and  the  rehabilitation  agency  had  some 
small  part  in  their  success,  perhaps,  but  that  if  the  rehabilitation 
agency  and  counselor  had  not  been  available,  they  would  have  found  other 
resources  to  assist  them.  They  would  probably  feel  uncomfortable,  if  not 
insulted,  with  the  idea  of  a  rehabilitation  counselor  waiting  in  the  wings 
for  a  year  or  more  to  meet  any  of  their  problems.  In  short,  they  want 
to  be  as  independent  as  possible,  as  soon  as  possible,  just  like  other 
healthy  people. 

If  vocational  rehabilitation  were  to  widely  adopt  the  instant  place¬ 
ment  model  advocated  by  Newman  (1970),  any  of  the  other  place  and  train 
models,  or  the  Department  of  Labor  type  programs  in  which  clients  are 
put  into  "slots”  with  minimal  preparation,  then  post-employment  services 
would  logically  become  commonplace.  Vocational  rehabilitation  has  not 
been  quick  to  adopt  such  models  because  the  results  appear  not  to  have 
been  particularly  productive  for  disabled  people. 

Adequate  preparation  before  placement  continues  to  be  the  accepted 
and  respected  model  in  vocational  rehabilitation.  In  the  case  of  the 
mentally  restored  or  the  mentally  retarded  the  model  is  often  slightly 
modified  so  the  preparation  takes  place  on  the  future  job  station.  Even 
in  these  cases  the  client  is  usually  not  "placed"  until  he  is  considered 
prepared  and  his  case  may  be  held  open  longer  than  usual  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  disability. 
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Much  more  could  be  written  on  the  topic  of  post-employment  services 
and  dependency.  The  reader  Is  referred  to  Goldin  and  Perry’s  "Dependency 
and  its  Implications  for  Rehabilitation"  (1967),  and  Lee  Hagmeier’s  (1973) 
work  on  locus  of  control.  We  have  great  difficulty  in  accepting  that 
any  client  can  be  successfully  rehabilitated  so  long  as  he  believes  his 
success  is  sustained  by  the  efforts  of  someone  else.  As  Gozali  and 
Killian  (1972)  point  out,  ".  .  .disabled  persons  tend  to  accommodate  their 
behaviors  to  fit  society’s  expectations."  [p.  28]. 

Ready  availability  of  continuing  post-employment  services  after¬ 
closure  has  the  potential  to  nurture  a  dependent  role. 

The  Research  Need 

Corrmittee  testimony,  the  federal  regulations,  and  the  federal  manual 
make  it  clear  that  post -employment  services  are  especially  pertinent  for 
the  severely  disabled.  The  latter  two  are  specific  in  indicating  that 
such  services  are  to  be  restricted  to  situations  in  which  loss  of  employ¬ 
ment  is  threatened  and  that  the  state  agency,  "...cannot  and  should  not 
be  looked  upon  to  provide  all  such  services  over  the  individual’s  entire 
working  life."  (RS  Manual,  15^3-02). 

It  may  well  be  that  post -employment  services  are  simply  not  needed  in 
99%  of  the  cases  where  services  are  adequately  provided  prior  to  case 
closure.  If  such  is  the  case,  post -employment  services  should  be  great. ly 
restricted,  to  those  few  cases  where  they  could  truly  be  demonstrated  as 
job  saving.  Conversely  it  could  be  found  that  the  severely  disabled  are 
always  going  to  need  continuing  services  after  closure  and  that  such 


will  not  create  further  dependency. 

Solid  research  is  needed.  Perhaps  the  Fourth  IRI  Prime  Study  Group 
currently  studying  post -employment  services  will  make  some  concrete 
recommendations  for  research.  In  the  meantime,  agencies  and  counselors 
should  avoid  any  tendency  to  rush  into  the  provision  of  services  after 
closure  on  some  theory  that  "more  is  better."  To  rush  in  is  to  risk 
flying  in  the  face  of  the  historical  but  still  valuable  aim  of  vocational 
rehabilitation:  To  assist  the  disabled  in  becoming  independent,  job- 
holding,  tax-paying  contributors  to  society. 


CHAPTER  6 


Placement  Specialists 

Increasing  calls  for  accountability  to  client  advocacy  groups, 
elaboration  of  the  Individualized  Written  Rehabilitation  Plan,  and 
general  proliferation  of  paperwork  have  placed  added  demands  on  the 
state  VR  counselor’s  time.  When  combined  with  the  routine  coordina¬ 
tion  of  services,  counseling,  and  record  keeping  required  to  manage 
the  sizeable  caseloads  common  in  agencies,  they  tend  to  detract  from 
placement.  Few  opportunities  are  left  for  the  counselor  to  familian- 
ize  himself  with  local  employers,  job  requirements,  or  work  settings, 
to  tutor  clients  in  job-seeking  skills,  or  to  become  actively  involved 
in  job  procurement.  Counselors  receive  little  or  no  instruction  in 
placement  or  job  development  as  part  of  their  formal  education  and  many 
find  both  functions  unappetizing  (Hagan,  Haug,  and  Sussman,  1975), 
leaving  them  ill-prepared  In  the  complex  skill  requirements  integral  to 
a  comprehensive  approach  to  placement,  and  disinclined  to  pursue  place¬ 
ment,  even  under  more  favorable  circumstances.  Time  pressure  compounds 
these  problems,  and  the  convergence  of  the  two  has  prompted  many  agencies 
to  turn  to  specialized  placement  personnel  to  relieve  the  stress. 

Returns  of  a  1972  survey  of  the  50  state  directors  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  by  Hutchinson  and  Cogan  (197*0  indicate  that  17  of  42 
respondents  had  placement  personnel  on  their  staff.  In  general,  replies 
to  an  inquiry  about  the  duties  of  these  individuals  suggested  that  they 
provided  adjunctive  support  service  while  the  counselor  retained  primary 
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responsibility  for  placement.  The  scope  of  services  provided  by 
the  specialists  varied  considerably  from  a  single  focus  on  job 
development  and  employer  liaison  or  direct  client  placement,  to 
a  combination  of  both,  with  flexibility  for  consultation  on  placement 
problems  with  counselors.  Promotional  activities,  teaching  job  Peek¬ 
ing  skills  and  maintenance  of  contacts  with  other  agencies  were  also 
cited  among  responsibilities  in  some  of  the  cases. 

A  few  published  reports  on  the  particulars  of  these  programs  are 
uniformly  positive.  Lillehaugen  (1964)  described  the  experience  of 
district  level  "placement  counselors"  in  Minnesota  DVR  who  split  their 
time  between  employer  contacting  and  in-office  coordination  of  place¬ 
ment  activities.  The  "counselors"  routinely  described  the  agency  to 
an  employer,  inquired  about  openings,  requested  notification  of  future 
hiring,  and  offered  to  handle  discharge  of  any  referrals  who  performed 
unsatisfactorily.  The  outcome  of  each  encounter  was  recorded  for  general 
usage  by  staff  in  the  agency  office.  Occasional  plant  reviews  permitted 
documentation  of  working  conditions  and  location  of  promising  positions. 
Employer  receptivity  to  such  overtures  was  found  even  for  hard-to-place 
MR’s  and  Mi’s,  leading  Lillehaugen  to  conclude  that  the  program  made 
",  .  .a  strong  contribution  to  better  placement  of  the  severely  handi¬ 
capped"  [p.  31].  Similarly,  Hart  and  Karbott  (1964)  report  significant 
gains  for  a  three^year  project  in  which  "placement  supervisors"  were 
appointed  in  the  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Commission  to  develop 
employer  relations  and  organize  centralized  employer  files.  The  super- 
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visors  provided  direction  and  support  to  counselors,  who  retained 
principle  responsibility  for  working  with  employers  to  place  their 
clients.  They  indicate  a  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of 
successful  closures  paralleled  by  improved  counselor  morale. 

The  apparent  effectiveness  of  such  programs  has  prompted  pro¬ 
posals  for  graduate  training  of  placement  specialists  in  the  gamut 
of  VR-labor  related  topics.  Usdane  (197^)  foresees  a  curriculum 
encompassing  labor  market  forecasting,  labor-management  relations, 
rehabilitation  and  workmen’s  compensation  law,  medical  and  psychiatric 
diagnostic  nomenclature,  job  analysis  and  job  modification  as  they 
pertain  to  placing  the  severely  disabled,  especially  the  blind  and 
deaf,  and  practicum  experience  in  job  development  and  solicitation. 

As  training  of  this  type  is  coming  to  fruition  in  at  least  three  pro¬ 
grams  across  the  country,  a  host  of  issues  concerning  optimal  definition 
of  the  specialist’s  role  in  practice  remain  unresolved. 

The  writers’  experience  with  agencies  detects  highly  disparate 
models  for  using  the  expertise  of  placement  specialists,  with  few  attempts 
to  evaluate  relative  merits.  Some  salient  dimensions  worth  examining 
include 

-  selection  of  personnel :  Several  agencies  have  obtained  favorable 
results  by  recruiting  non-professional  placement  coordinators 
chosen  for  their  salesmanship  and  public  relation  flair  (e.g., 
Rose,  1963),  while  others  have  instead  chosen  to  hire  from  the 
counselor  ranks.  Are  there  advantages  that  favor  one  course 
over  the  other? 
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-  catchment:  Should  the  placement  specialist  be  the  resource  of 
last  resort  for  the  hard  to  place,  an  expert  in  categorical  dis¬ 
abilities,  or  a  generalist  covering  the  entirety  of  VR's  client¬ 
ele?  Focusing  on  difficult  cases  offers  promise  of  showing  the 
most  obvious  gains,  but  more  general  usage  might  improve  agency 
morale,  cut  losses  now  tabulated  as  status  28  closures,  and  be 
less  stigmatizing  for  clients. 

-  function:  Do  more  benefits  derive  from  having  the  placement  per¬ 
son  focus  on  job  development,  consultation  with  counselors  on 
client  preparation  and  job  finding,  promotional  activities,  actual 
client  placement,  or  some  specific  combination  of  these?  No  doubt 
deeming  the  specialist  a  jack-of-al 1 -trades  buys  an  improvement, 
but  questions  will  remain  about  whether  these  are  simply  a  function 
of  having  one  or  more  helping  hand  around  or  whether  the  specialist 
could  have  been  applied  to  gain  leverage,  --  accounting  for  more 
diverse  or  a  greater  number  of  high  quality  closures  than  would  have 
been  expected  from  the  addition  of  one  staff  member. 

-  coordination  with  the  counselor:  Early  involvement  in  cases  would 
insure  cognizance  of  special  needs  and  preclude  creating  the  im¬ 
pression  for  the  client  of  being  shunted  off  at  the  end  after  fail¬ 
ing  to  find  a  job,  as  is  the  risk  when  the  placement  person  is  used 
only  for  difficult  cases.  Intervention  at  job  readiness  holds  the 
advantage  of  economizing  on  the  specialist's  time.  Is  there  a 
compromise  which  optimizes  results? 

Comparison  of  different  models  could  be  difficult  when  the  level  of  involve¬ 
ment  in  cases  varies  from  consultation  to  actual  placement  and  includes  job 
development  unrelated  to  any  specific  client.  A  focus  on  difficult  and 
complex  cases  where  the  prognosis  under  any  circumstances  is  poor  would 
create  further  obstacles.  For  any  individual  state  the  problems  are  acute 
and  all  but  preclude  systematic  evaluation;  few  have  sufficient  numbers 
of  specialists  on  board  to  provide  for  adequate  comparisons.  Collaborative 
research  between  agencies  concerned  about  the  effectiveness  of  placement 
personnel  could  well  pay  dividends  in  determining  how  to  optimize  the 
potential  benefits.  Specialists  hold  promise  for  better  serving  the  severely 
disabled  now  increasing  in  their  representation  among  VR  clientele.  Fiscal 
restraints  of  the  times  dictate  wise  usage  of  the  resource. 
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Few  alternatives  have  surfaced  which  could  be  superior  to  the 
placement  specialist  in  meeting  the  problems  posed  for  the  VR  counselors 
by  complex  skill  requirements  and  large  caseloads.  Proposals  that  the 
commitment  to  placement  be  fulfilled  by  such  devices  as  general  training 
of  clients  to  seek  work  on  their  own  (Salomone,  1971),  or  by  freeing 
counselors  from  paperwork  by  using  aides  (Mase,  1964),  fail  to  deal 
completely  with  the  realities  of  practice.  Employer  intervention  cannot 
be  dispensed  with  in  all  cases  and  much  of  the  paperwork  is  most  con¬ 
veniently  completed  by  the  person  coordinating  services. 

One  noteworthy  idea  is  that  of  applying  the  team  concept  found 
elsewhere  in  VR  service  delivery  to  the  placement  function.  Dunn  (1974) 
has  suggested  extending  the  job  development  team  concept  developed  by 
Ferman  (1968)  for  disadvantaged,  hard-to-employ  to  VR.  The  team  provides 
a  mechanism  for  resolving  the  need  for  divergent  labor-oriented  skills 
by  bringing  together-  a  cadre  of  experts.  The  composition  would  include 
a  job  market  analyst  to  report  on  labor  market  trends,  an  employment 
specialist  to  analyze  the  structure  and  decision-making  patterns  in  local 
companies,  a  placement  specialist  to  match  workers  and  jobs,  a  job  devel¬ 
oper  to  coordinate  the  team’s  approach  to  each  company,  and  a  job  coach 
to  monitor  each  client’s  on  the  job  performance.  By  assembling  such  man¬ 
power,  Dunn  contends  that  an  agency  could  effectively  shape  the  local 
labor  market  by  identifying  and  creating  positions  befitting  its  clientele. 

Although  this  sort  of  organization  would  appear  to  support  job  creation 
and  restructuring  beneficial  to  VR’s  clients,  there  is  a  substantial  lia¬ 
bility  in  the  obvious  expense  and  some  risk  of  channeling  clients  into 
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inappropriate  positions.  The  concept  requires  accurate  advance  plan¬ 
ning  so  that  present  job  development  will  match  later  demand.  If 
client  needs  and  abilities  are  incorrectly  predicted,  either  openings 
will  go  to  waste  for  lack  of  a  qualified  client  or  there  will  be  mis¬ 
matches.  Application  is  optimal  for  categorical  occupational  placements, 
where  several  slots  of  a  certain  type  are  in  demand;  this,  however,  is 
something  which  VR  has  come  to  shun.  The  sophistication  and  scope  of 
activities  would  also  have  to  be  of  a  very  high  level  if  placement  were 
to  be  more  than  marginal;  entry  level  jobs  created  would  either  need  to 
be  dovetailed  to  existing  career  ladders  or  yet  other  positions  altered 
to  permit  advancement. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  specialized  placement  personnel  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  fulfilling  VR’s  commitment  to  placing  its 
clients.  They  offer  relief  from  some  of  the  many  demands  on  counselor’s 
energies,  as  well  as  expert  services  to  clients  who  might  not  otherwise 
become  successfully  employed.  Much  uncertainty,  nevertheless,  remains 
as  to  how  their  skills  can  best  be  applied. 
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CHAPTER  7 


Special  Considerations  Concerning  the  Severely  Disabled 

VR’s  current  drive  to  better  serve  the  severely  disabled,  mandated 
by  the  1973  Rehabilitation  Act,  is  accounting  for  a  renewed  interest  in 
placement.  Virtually  by  definition,  the  clients  involved  present  chall¬ 
enges  in  the  area  of  job  procurement  as  stem  as  those  they  put  to  other 
aspects  of  the  service  delivery  system.  In  addition  to  the  obviously 
greater  need  for  care  directed  at  physical  restoration,  there  are  per¬ 
plexing  difficulties  in  the  definition  of  genuinely  realistic  occupational 
goals . 

Severity  of  disability  and  financial  need  tend  to  be  closely  and 
insidiously  related.  The  more  severe  the  disability,  the  greater  is  the 
need  to  cover  the  costs  of  medical  care,  special  equipment,  and  aides  for 
independent  living  to  be  achieved.  Thus,  the  range  of  suitable  occupations, 
already  narrowed  by  the  disability  itself,  is  further  curtailed  by  the 
requirement  of  a  higher  income  to  achieve  financial  autonomy.  The  occupa¬ 
tion  must  not  only  be  appropriate  to  the  client’s  capacities,  but  must 
also  provide  for  monetary  self-support  at  levels  greater  than  those  of 
most  other  workers.  There  are  no  simple  answers  and  no  easy  ways  for 
instilling  in  counselors  the  imagination  required  to  match  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  specific  clients  suffering  severe  handicapping  conditions  to 
occupational  objectives  which  pay  well  enough. 
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Much  effort  has  gone  into  demonstrating  that  the  severely  disabled 
can  perform  competently  in  jobs  which  might  at  first  glance  appear 
barred  to  them  (Noble,  1973).  Rusk  (1963)  surveyed  past  patients  of 
the  Institute  of  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  and  the  New  York 
University  Medical  Center;  a  scanning  of  the  occupations  listed  by  the 
quadriplegic  respondents.  Table  6  (next  page),  provides  an  indication 
of  the  variety  of  pursuits  possible. 

Surveys  of  employer  readiness  to  hire  persons  with  different  types 
of  disabilities  can  offer  some  assistance  in  identifying  the  types  of 
industries  worth  exploring.  Results  reported  by  Harkness  (1971)  and 
displayed  in  Table  7  (page  78),  indicate  highest  receptivity  among 
insurance  companies  and  in  governmental  agencies.  There  also  appears 
to  be  some  cause  of  optimism  in  such  studies.  Within  limits,  employer 
preferences  seem  to  have  no  obvious  relation  to  severity,  with  purported 
tolerance  being  low  for  epilepsy  (Harkness,  1971)  and  emotional  illness 
(Hartlage  and  Roland,  1970),  and  acceptance  of  major  amputation  relatively 
high  (Hartlage  and  Roland  1971). 

Promising  progress  has  already  been  made  in  exploiting  well-paying 
jobs  in  the  information  industries.  A  case  in  point  is  Knorr  and  Hammond’s 
(1975)  description  of  a  three-year  collaborative  project  between  the  Common 
wealth  of  Virginia  and  IBM  in  which  special  modifications  of  terminal 
consoles  and  reference  manuals  permitted  twelve  quadriplegics  to  complete 
training  and  obtain  employment  as  programmers. 
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TABLE  §  6 


Titles  of  Occupations  Held  by  Quadriplegics  * 
Survey  of  IPMR  Ex-Patients 


PROFESSIONAL  (15) 

MANAGERIAL  (15) 

Accountant,  Tax 

1 

Manager,  Retail  Sales 

1 

Artist 

1 

Manager,  Auto  Service 

1 

Editor,  Assistant 

Manager,  Office  Cleaning 

Books 

1 

Service 

1 

Instructor,  College 

Manager,  Farm  Machine 

(History) 

1 

Sales 

1 

Attorney,  Research 

2 

Manager,  Gift  Shop 

1 

Justice,  Municipal 

Manager,  Assistant 

Court 

1 

(Catalog  Department) 

1 

Librarian,  Medical 

Manager,  Assistant 

Records 

1 

(Department  Store) 

1 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

1 

Director  of  Purchasing 

1 

Coordinator,  Univer- 

Manager,  Contributions 

1 

sity  Program  (Hotel 

Manager,  Telephone  Service 

1 

Management ) 

1 

Consultant,  Finance 

2 

Occupational  Therapist 

1 

Administrator,  Religious 

Physicist,  Research 

1 

Grants 

1 

Historian , Research 

1 

Director  of  Volunteers 

1 

Chief  Examiner, 

Commentator,  Radio 

1 

Personnel 

1 

SALES  (7) 

Artist,  Advertising 

Broker,  Securities 

3 

Layout 

1 

Sales,  Telephone 

3 

CLERICAL  (13) 

Broker ,  Insurance 

1 

Bookkeeper 

1 

SKILLED  (4) 

Bookkeeper 

4 

Craftsman,  Jewelery  & 

Television  Monitor 

.1 

Leathercraft 

2 

Clerk,  General  Office 

1 

Watchmaker 

1 

Clerk,  Publication 

1 

Orthotist 

1 

Clerk,  Information 

3 

Secretary 

2 

TOTALS 

Professional 

15 

21 M 

Managerial 

15 

21 M 

Clerical 

13 

24.156 

Sales 

7 

12.856 

Skilled 

4 

1M 

5^ 

99.9% 

*  Homebound  5 

**  Self-Employed  11 

^Source:  Rusk,  1963 
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Includes  food  products,  financial  institutions,  transportation,  hospitals,  and  merchandising. 

Includes  basic  metals,  oil  and  gas,  automotive,  heavy  equipment  fabricating. 

Includes  electronics,  office  equipment,  paper  products  and  publishing,  and  chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals. 


Job  analysis  and  bio-engineering  applied  to  the  lowering  of 

physical  barriers  for  the  severely  disabled  have  virtually  become  arts 
in  themselves.  Mallik  and  Sablovsky  (1975)  describe  a  comprehensive 

"job  laboratory"  approach  to  the  many  problems.  Extending  beyond  care¬ 
ful  assessment  and  adjustments  permitting  competitive  performance  in  the 
workplace,  it  considers  adaptations  for  the  home  and  transportation 
individually  suited  to  each  client.  They  offer  evidence  of  an  extremely 
favorable  ratio  of  benefits  received  to  costs  incurred,  encouraging  more 
common  usage  of  such  services. 

Moving  severely  disabled  clients  from  training  into  productive 

employment  raises  some  knotty  issues.  The  presumption  is  that  heavy 

counselor  investment  or  placement  specialist  intervention  is  required. 

The  report  of  the  recent  San  Antonio  Conference  on  Placement  of  the 

Severely  Disabled  (1975)  is  prefaced  by  the  statement  that 

. . . .the  Prime  Study  Group  felt  that  placement  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  and  of  the  severely  disabled  differ  only  in  intensity. 

In  other  words,  the  basic  techniques  of  placement  are  the 
same  for  both  groups  with  the  severely  handicapped  requiring 
more  time,  intensified  services,  and  often  more  creativity. 

[p.  v]. 

The  stance  is  highly  plausible  with  regard  to  the  level  of  investment. 
Questions  however  arise  as  to  how  these  efforts  can  be  directed.  The 
techniques  supportive  of  client  participation  in  job  finding  as  elaborated 
in  an  earlier  section  can  be  appropriate  for  most  severely  disabled  clients. 
Intervention  on  the  client’s  behalf  to  effect  a  placement  requires  dis¬ 
cretion  lest  it  backfire  by  bringing  competency  into  question. 
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Anecdotal  evidence  suggests  that  active  Intervention  apparent  to 
the  potential  employer  can  be  harmful  and  engender  resistance  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  creates  an  impression  that  the  client  is  unable 
to  fend  for  himself.  The  employer  faced  with  a  client  escorted  to  a 
job  interview  by  his  counselor  may  reasonably  wonder  how  well  the  person 
will  function  on  the  job  if  not  able  to  apply  on  his  own.  When  there 
is  an  alternative  to  obvious  assistance,  it  is  worth  considering.  As 
one  counselor  for  the  blind  pointed  out  to  us,  even  though  she  may 
locate  the  job,  sit  by  as  the  client  telephones  for  an  interview,  and 
drive  the  client  to  the  appointment,  she  coaches  the  client  to  be  able 
to  make  his  way  to  the  employment  office  unassisted.  By  delaying  her 
entrance  until  after  the  client  and  employer  have  exchanged  greetings, 
she  notes  an  improvement  in  the  latter’s  assessment  of  competence  and 
finds  that  discussion  focuses  on  the  particulars  of  the  job  at  issue 
rather  than  on  irrelevant  disability. 

The  Rusk  survey  alluded  to  previously  offers  evidence  that  the 
severely  disabled  are  up  to  active  participation  in  the  task  of  finding 
jobs  and,  if  necessary,  can  obtain  work  on  their  own.  Of  177  respondents, 
69  reported  they  were  employed  and  of  these  W°  indicated  they  found  the 
positions  through  their  own  efforts,  with  another  30%  relying  on  leads 
provided  by  friends.  Only  a  minority  of  Q.5%  were  placed  through  the 
state  rehabilitation  agency,  with  the  remainder  variously  resorting  to 
want  ads  and  private  employment  services  or  being  rehired  by  their 
previous  employer. 


A  direct  comparison  of  approaches  to  placement  emphasizing  client 
preparation  as  opposed  to  employer  contacting  on  the  client’s  behalf, 
described  by  Mooney  (1966),  raises  some  interesting  questions  concerning 
which  is  to  be  preferred  in  serving  the  severely  disabled.  A  special 
project  offered  additional  assistance  to  some  300  clients  of  the  New 
Jersey  Rehabilitation  Commission  who  had  completed  planned  services, 
but  had  failed  to  find  work  after  three  months  of  looking.  Volunteers 
for  the  program  were  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  three  treatments. 

A  "placement  counseling"  group  received  help  in  inproving  their 
job-seeking  skills  by  role-playing  interviews,  getting  advice  on  appear¬ 
ance  and  demeanor,  and  learning  where  to  look  for  jobs.  No  employer 
contacting  was  done  for  them. 

Clients  in  a  "field  placement"  group,  in  contrast,  were  given 
assistance  in  the  manner  conventionally  termed  "selective  placement." 

The  counselor  attempted  to  locate  openings  by  surveying  want  ads  and 
industrial  directories,  went  door-to-door  talking  to  prospective  employers, 
and  scheduled  interviews.  However,  no  systematic  efforts  were  made  to 
improve  the  clients’  job-seeking  methods. 

Members  of  a  third  "control"  group  were  given  essentially  no  assist¬ 
ance  beyond  that  routinely  provided  by  the  agency,  and  were  only  contacted 
to  collect  statistical  information.  Three  counselors  carried  rosters 
of  clients  distributed  over  all  three  conditions. 
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After  two  years  of  operation,  the  record  of  successful  closures, 
defined  as  30  days  of  continuous  employment ,  showed  no  overall  differ¬ 
ences  between  focusing  on  preparation  of  the  client  for  independent 
job  finding  and  focusing  on  investment  in  employer  contacting.  As  my 
be  seen  in  Table  8  5  4 9$  of  the  "placement  counseling"  group  obtained 
jobs  and  a  virtually  identical  50 %  of  the  "field  placement"  group  did 
likewise.  Both  were  superior  to  the  "no  additional  assistance"  group 
of  which  only  2 4$  were  employed.  Closer  inspection  of  the  results 
shown  in  the  table  reveals  that  clients  rated  as  severely  disabled  at 
intake,  and  who  might  well  have  been  expected  to  be  best  served  by 
direct  assistance  in  contacting  employers,  experienced  the  highest  success 
rate  in  the  "placement  counseling"  condition.  Less  disabled  clients  con¬ 
versely  did  better  in  the  "field  placement"  group. 

The  apparent  overall  equality  of  preparation  and  intervention  shown 
by  the  study  indicates  the  value  of  each  to  effecting  a  placement.  As 
importantly,  the  results  raise  interesting  and  unanswered  questions 
about  the  combined  effectiveness  of  the  techniques  and  the  quality  of 
jobs  located.  In  view  of  VR’s  mandate  to  address  the  needs  of  the 
severely  disabled,  it  is  crucial  to  assess  the  durability  of  the  finding 
that  they  fared  better  without  counselor  intervention,  and  to  determine 
what  blend  of  preparatory  and  assistive  placement  services  are  optimal. 
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TABLE  8 


Percentage  of  Clients  Closed  as  Rehabilitated  * 
After  Receiving  one  of  Three  Types  of  Place¬ 
ment  Assistance 


Type  of  Additional  Assistance 

Placement 

Field 

No  Additional 

Client 

Counseling 

Placement 

Assistance 

Categories* 

SEX 

% 

% 

t 

Males 

41 

57 

28 

Females 

6l 

35 

14 

DISABILITY 

Mild  to  Moderate 

49 

57 

25 

Severe 

49 

35 

22 

OVERALL 

49 

50 

24 

*  From  counselor  ratings 

at  Intake 

*  Source:  Mooney,  1966 

The  studies  cited  are  provocative  and  suggest  need  for  additional 
research  on  placing  the  severely  disabled.  Brolin  and  Kakaska's  (197*0  pre¬ 
emptive  challenge  to  preparation  of  the  severely  disabled  for  some  approxi¬ 
mation  of  independence  in  searching  out  employment,  including  training  in 
job-seeking  skills,  appears  premature  in  the  absence  of  documentation. 

If  such  training  can  be  shown  to  make  for  competent  persuasion  of  employers 
to  hire  or  favors  the  obtaining  of  positions  with  better  opportunities  for 
advancement,  there  would  be  few  obstacles  to  making  it  routine.  Direct 
comparison  of  the  outcomes  obtained  by  conventional  counselor  supervision 
over  job  finding  to  outcomes  obtained  by  placement  specialist  assistance 
would  be  productive  in  learning  which  types  or  combinations  of  assistance 
are  best. 
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CHAPTER  8 


Comment  and  Recommendations:  VR's  Commitment  to  Placement 

Gainful  employment  is  federal-state  vocational  rehabilitation's 
randated  program  objective  as  well  as  counselors’  legislated  responsi¬ 
bility.  Thus,  agencies  and  individual  counselors  are  required  to  make 
provisions  for  seeing  that  clients  obtain  work.  This  has  never  been  an 
easy  task.  The  handicapping  condition,  its  inpact  on  the  client's  psyche, 
competitive  job  markets,  and  employer  reticence  to  hire  disabled  workers 
represent  the  formidable  obstacles  which  have  made  placement  a  persistent 
problem.  They  are  compounded  by  organizational  features  of  the  VR  system 
which  appear  to  inherently  detract  from  its  ability  to  support  vigorous 
pursuit  of  job  procurement. 

The  System 

Service  priorities  intrinsic  to  the  rehabilitation  process  have  led  to 
a  biasing  of  resources  to  favor  readying  clients  for  work.  This  has  occurred 
at  the  expense  of  providing  the  comparable  wherewithal  for  guaranteeing 
that  they  actually  get  jobs.  The  disparity  is  structural  and  permeates 
VR.  It  stems  from  the  necessarily  two-fold  nature  of  the  program’s  objective: 
A  client  must  first  be  rendered  fit  to  work,  and  only  then  can  employment, 
the  second  facet,  be  actively  considered.  The  distinction  commonly  made 
between  "employability"  and  "placeability”  (Neff,  1959;  Sinick,  1969)  is 
useful  in  clarifying  why  the  steps  required  to  reach  each  of  these  goals 
need  not  be  one  and  the  same,  and  how  VR  can  perform  admirably  in  preparing 
clients  for  work  but  face  continuing  difficulties  with  their  obtaining  jobs. 


As  in  any  human  services  enterprise,  the  focus  in  day-to-day  VR 
practice  is  on  executing  the  means  to  the  program’s  end.  Foremost  among 
these  are  diagnosing  and  remedying  the  impairments  of  function,  deficits 
of  skill,  and  problems  of  a  psycho-social  nature  which  preclude  work. 

During  the  18  months  that  an  average  case  is  open,  the  counselor  devotes 
much  of  his  time  to  arranging,  supervising,  guiding,  and  recording  the 
efforts  aimed  at  building  a  physical  and  mental  ability  to  work  and  at 
instilling  marketable  skills.  These  are  the  elements  of  employability 
and  VR  is  well  organized  to  address  them. 

Eventual  job  placement  tends  to  take  a  back  seat  to  remedial  services 
after  initial  feasibility  determination.  The  counseling  to  develop  the 
job-seeking  and  job- retention  skills  which  define  placeability ,  customarily 
and  logically  occur  during  a  relatively  brief  interval  toward  the  end  of 
rehabilitation  process.  In  part,  there  is  little  alternative:  Medical 
care  and  training  have  priority  on  a  first- things- first  basis;  caseloads 
numbering  In  excess  of  100  mitigate  against  tackling  problems  beyond  the 
immediate  ones;  jobs  located  before  the  client  is  ready  will  be  filled 
later.  Service  priorities  have,  however,  led  to  allocation  of  the  lion’s 
share  of  resources  to  meeting  the  employability  criterion,  and  because 
resources  are  limited,  support  for  job  procurement  has  suffered. 

Symptoms  of  the  imbalance  are  manifold.  Legislatively,  VR  is  obliged 
to  make  use  of  another  agency,  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  which  is  not 
specifically  geared  to  serving  disabled  persons,  to  partially  fulfill  its 
responsibility  for  placement.  The  wealth  of  purchasable  expertise  for 


evaluation,  medical  and  psychiatric  care,  and  training  is  unmatched 
in  options  for  placement.  The  client  most  often  finds  himself  left 
to  his  own  devices  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  counselor  as  he  approaches 
the  job  market. 

Purchase  of  placement  services  is  virtually  unheard  of  except  in¬ 
directly  through  workshops  which  may  provide  placement  in  conjunction 
with  training.  Large  caseloads  prohibit  extensive  individualized  1 
placement  attention,  and  only  a  minority  of  agencies  have  specialized 
placement  personnel  (Hutchinson  and  Cogan,  197*0  or  organized  job-seeking 
skills  classes  for  clients. 

Closed  Rehabilitated 

The  gauging  of  program  success  by  the  much-maligned  status  26 
criteria,  specifying  that  a  case  may  be  closed  as  rehabilitated  once  the 
client  has  maintained  suitable  employment  for  60  days,  attempts  to  counter 
the  predominant  service  delivery  orientation  in  practice.  Critics  say 
that  where  it  has  encouraged  concentration  on  placement,  it  has  done  so 
at  the  cost  of  sponsoring  a  numbers  game  deleterious  to  the  quality  of 
jobs  obtained,  by  failing  to  clearly  define  "suitability”.  (Hawryluk, 
1972;  Noble,  1973).  Counselors  have  been  suspected  of  skimming  easy  cases 
for  quick  closures  and  accepting  marginal  placements  when  better  ones 
would  have  required  more  effort  and  thus  detracted  from  their  total 
closures  (Conley,  1973;  Silver,  1969).  Equally  harmful  is  the  potential 
disincentive  the  26  criterion  creates  to  in-agency  collaboration  between 
counselors  in  placing  each  other's  clients.  When  competition  to  meet 
26  quotas  becomes  keen,  sharing  of  leads  and  information  about  employers 
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can  be  self-defeating;  others  may  exhaust  carefully  cultivated  employer 
goodwill  with  inappropriate  placements  or  fill  positions  which  could 
have  gone  to  the  altruistic  counselor’s  own  clients. 

Twenty-six  rates  are  at  best  a  convenient  index  of  the  program’s 
overall  effectiveness.  They  are  insensitive  to  the  quality  of  services 
provided  by  a  given  counselor  and  thus  a  very  incomplete  measure  of  his 
performance.  They  are  irrelevant  to  the  client’s  satisfaction  with  the 
jobs  obtained  (Wallis  and  Bozarth,  1971;  Westerheide  and  Lenhart,  1973). 

Agencies  might  find  it  beneficial  to  consider  matching  the  emphasis 
put  on  numbers  of  successful  closures  with  incentives  for  counselors  to 
share  their  placement  expertise.  The  redirected  emphasis  could  take  the 
form  of  staff ings  on  work-ready  clients  and  job  libraries  pooling  infor¬ 
mation  on  local  employers  and  their  hiring  practices.  A  special  incentive 
could  be  the  awarding  of  an  internal  credit,  a  "partial  26"  which  would 
be  added  to  a  counselor’s  production  record  for  any  successful  lead  he  or 
she  provided  to  another  counselor. 

In  the  end,  overall  placement  rates  could  be  sustained  while  the  range 
of  expertise  opened  to  individual  clients  through  their  counselors  would 
be  greatly  expanded. 

Counselor  Involvement 

The  downplaying  of  activity  directly  bearing  on  getting  clients  jobs 
cannot  be  better  documented  than  in  time  studies  of  the  counselor’s  work 
week.  By  their  own  reports,  counselors  expend  no  more  than  about  a  twelfth 
of  their  efforts  on  placement.  Comparison  of  the  results  of  three  such 
studies  as  summarized  in  Table  9  (next  page)  reveals  considerable  stability 


TABLE  9 


Time  Studies 

of  How  Counselors 

Spend  Their  Work  Week 

Percentage  of  time  by  Study  Source 

Activity 

Miller,  et. 

al.  Muthard  &  Salomone 

Meyer 

[ 

1965 

1969 

1971 

Clerical  Work 

6.5% 

10.6# 

13.7* 

Counseling  and  Guidance 

22.5 

33.6 

33.5 

Overall  Planning  of  Work 

4.5 

5.4 

5.5 

Professional  Growth  Act. 

6.0 

5.1 

11.0 

Public  Relations  &  Prog. 

6.4 

5.7 

5.8 

Recording 

17.5 

10.6 

6.2 

Reporting 

3.4 

4.3 

3.2 

Resource  Development 

2.1 

6.3 

6.5 

Travel 

10.5 

8.2 

8.2 

Placement 

4.5 

7.3 

4.3 

Other 

13.2a 

0 

on 

2.0b 

a  Includes  "other"  plus  lunch,  coffee  breaks,  and  personal  business 
b  Includes  supervisory  and  administrative  duties 

_ J 
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in  the  figures  for  the  various  reporting  categories.  In  each  case,  the 
4-7%  of  working  time  devoted  to  placement  is  overshadowed  by  the  50-plus 
percent  spent  on  paperwork  chores  and  counseling  and  guidance.  The  stab¬ 
ility  of  the  distributions  is  remarkable  in  that  the  data  reflect  different 
agencies  and  tabulations  from  counselor-kept  logs  (Miller,  Muthard,  and 
Barillos,  1965),  as  well  as  one-shot  estimates  (Meyer,  1971;  Muthard  and 
Salomone,  1969).  Because  placement  can  permeate  many  counseling  activities, 
the  possibility  exists  that  the  types  of  time  expenditure  categories  employed 
in  the  studies  artificially  deflate  the  figures  for  placement.  This  inter¬ 
pretation,  however,  is  not  borne  out  in  data  collected  by  Katz,  Reagles,  and 
Wright  (1973)  in  Wood  County.  Using  more  process-oriented  categories ,  they 
combined  time  spent  on  placement  and  follow-up  reported  by  counselors  in 
daily  logs,  and  as  Table  10  shows,  the  average  expenditure  on  placement 
remained  at  a  relatively  low  8.4%. 

TABLE  10 

Wood  County  Time  Study  of  Time  Devoted  by 
Counselors  to  Varying  Tasks  With  Different  Groups  of  Clients 

Percentage  of  Time  by  Client  Group 


Activity 

Culturally 

Di sadvant  aged 

Physically 

Handicapped 

Emotionally 

Disturbed 

Mentally 

Retarded 

Intake 

15% 

13% 

14% 

13% 

Vocational  Planning 

43 

36 

41 

55 

Purchasing  Services 

9 

11 

5 

3 

Placement  &  Follow-up 

>a  6 

9 

12 

9 

Other 

5 

2 

1 

2 

a  A  pooled  average  based  on  the  number  of  clients  in  each  category 
yields  an  overall  average  of  8.4% 
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Limited  counselor  investment  in  placement  may  be  only  partially  a 
function  of  service  priorities  and  time  constraints  imposed  by  large 
caseloads.  Surveys  suggest  that  counselors  are  less  than  enthusiastic 
about  active  involvement  in  job  procurement.  Muthard  and  Salomone ’ s 
(1969)  nationwide  study  of  the  counselor  role  revealed  placement  ranked 
second  in  importance  of  responsibilities  to  therapeutic  counseling,  and 
interpretation  of  several  segments  of  the  data  suggested  that  it  was  the 
job  function  the  counselors  would  most  readily  delegate  to  others.  An 
inventory  of  ARCA  member’s  reading  proclivities  made  by  Dumas  and  Muthard 
(1971)  found  placement  residing  25th  among  119  entries  ranked  by  prefer¬ 
ence,  well  below  ’’counseling"  and  "psychology”  which  headed  the  list.  A 
follow-up  on  1965  and  1972  graduates  of  counselor  preparation  programs 
conducted  by  Hagan,  Haug,  and  Sussman  (1975)  showed  job  finding  and  place¬ 
ment  to  be  rated  as  second  and  third  among  the  aspects  of  agency  practice 
least -liked.  They  state  that  among  1972  graduates,  "less  than  one  in  ten 
expected  satisfaction  from  placement  and  vocational  planning  for  rehabili- 
tants.”  [p.  ^2], 

Counselor  attitudes  toward  placement  appear  to  be  substantially  out 
of  line  with  the  program  mandate.  The  direction  being  taken  by  stirrings 
of  professional  identity  portend  a  solidification  of  placement’s  standing 
among  unesteemed  tasks.  The  large-scale  training  efforts  of  the  1960’s 
bred  an  unplanned  departure  from  the  traditional  conception  of  the  coun¬ 
selor's  role  in  VR,  The  "coordinator"  or  "human  engineer"  of  the  40’s  and 
50 's  (Patterson,  1958;  Whitten,  1975)  was  joined  by  a  "psychological 


therapist”  with  very  modest  inclinations  for  selling  his  clients  to 
employers.  Professional  journals  continue  to  urge  their  readers  to 
model  themselves  after  clinical  psychologists  (VIhitehouse ,  1975), 
and  although  the  rigors  of  agency  practice  restrain  complete  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  revised  role  (Lamb  and  Mackota,  1975),  many  counselors 
are  nevertheless  taking  the  notion  to  heart .  Approximately  85  %  of  the 
109  New  England  counselors  contacted  by  Goldin  (1966)  in  a  mail  survev 
saw  psychotherapy  as  a  component  of  counseling;  69%  maintained  that  VR 
counseling  is  a  form  of  psychotherapy. 

Currently,  counselors  vary  considerably  in  their  methods  for  achieving 
placement.  Some  focus  on  counseling  for  independence  in  client  job  seek¬ 
ing,  while  others  remain  heavily  involved  in  job  development  and  employer 
contacting.  If  VR  is  to  maintain  its  envied  status  among  agencies  serving 
the  handicapped  as  it  moves  to  serve  the  severely  disabled  more  adequately, 
job  procurement  will  need  to  receive  increasing  amounts  of  attention.  The 
recent  comprehensive  needs  survey  indicated  placement  was  frequently  cited 
as  a  form  of  assistance  desired  by  those  of  the  889  respondents  feeling  a 
need  for  service,  but  whose  cases  were  closed  because  of  severity  of 
disability  (Nau  and  Turem,  1975,  p.  12).  If  the  intensity  of  counselors’ 
commitment  to  placement  is  ebbing,  as  it  appears  to  be,  then  the  slack 
needs  to  be  taken  up  elsewhere  by  recruiting  specialists  for  the  task  and 
by  making  more  strenuous  efforts  to  equip  clients  for  active  participation 
in  seeking  out  their  jobs. 
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Recommendat ions 


Many  of  the  recoirmendations  cited  below  have  been  stated  in  what 
has  come  before  or  are  implicit  to  the  analysis.  The  list  is  purpose¬ 
fully  short  to  focus  attention  on  what  we  see  as  the  priority  issues. 

Each  of  the  entries  is  guided  by  two  overriding  concerns.  One  is  that 
VR  should  expand  the  resources  committed  to  placement  of  clients  to 
bring  them  up  to  par  with  the  quality  and  comprehensiveness  of  other 
services  offered,  thus  rendering  them  more  closely  attuned  to  the  program 
mandate.  The  second  concern  is  that  this  be  done  pragmatically  and 
empirically  with  new  procedures  tested  in  the  field  before  they  are 
applied  in  practice.  Much  of  the  "soft  side"  of  rehabilitation  counsel¬ 
ing  as  distinguished  from  medical  rehabilitation,  is  without  a  discernible 
substantive  base.  Opinions  about  what  works  are  bountiful;  proof  is 
scarce.  Agencies  cannot  expect  staff  to  intensify  efforts  without  direction 
as  to  the  means;  counselors  justifiably  balk  at  unsupported  administrative 
fiat.  Placement  in  VR  is  by  no  means  a  sad  state  of  affairs.  The  record 
of  over  324,102  successful  case  closures  in  the  last  fiscal  year  is  not 
a  poor  one.  It  is  simply  one  which  can  be  improved  by  careful  planning 
and  upgrading  of  placement  assistance. 

*  The  potential  value  of  specialized  placement  personnel  to  VR 
is  too  great  to  be  wasted.  There  is  need  for  examination  of 
alternative  models  for  defining  the  specialist’s  role  in  terms 
of  client  catchment,  placement,  and  job  development  priorities, 
and  manner  of  coordinating  efforts  with  the  counselor.  The 
probability  of  successful  employment,  the  lag  to  employment. 


and  the  quality  of  positions  obtained  should  each  be  taken  into 
account . 

That  a  majority  of  disabled  persons  place  themselves  is  well- 
known  in  VR.  It  is  a  fact  which  research  has  as  yet  failed  to 
capitalize  on.  Clients  possessing  marketable  skills,  but  exper¬ 
iencing  difficulties  finding  work  might  be  expected  to  profit 
from  access  to  the  methods  used  by  their  successfully  employed 
peers.  Convenient  procedures  are  available  for  locating  VR 
clients  who  made  it  on  their  own,  and  those  outside  the  system 
could  also  be  identified  with  a  little  additional  trouble,  possible 
through  industry  records  kept  to  comply  with  affirmative  action 
requirements.  Polling  of  each  group  as  to  the  manner  In  which 
they  looked  for  work  and  how  they  eventually  succeeded  would 
provide  a  valuable  Index  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  alternatives, 
useful  to  counselors  and  clients  alike. 

Files  of  local  employers’  hiring  requirements  and  needs  should  be 
established  in  a  limited  number  of  the  agency  field  offices  not 
having  them  and  their  value  to  the  counseling  staff  and  placement 
personnel  evaluated.  It  would  also  be  useful  to  determine  whether 
giving  clients  direct  access  to  the  files  would  be  productive. 

Little  is  known  about  what  works  in  terms  of  the  mechanics  of 
locating  and  securing  high  quality  placements,  especially  for  the 
severely  disabled.  As  a  beginning,  It  would  be  useful  to  determine 
the  relative  contributions  made  by  client  preparation  in  job-seeking 
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skills  and  by  the  direct  assistance  in  contacting  employers, 
offered  either  by  the  counselor  or  a  placement  specialist. 

*  The  promise  of  experimentation  with  formal  instruction  in 
"job-seeking  skills"  needs  amplification  with  particular 
emphasis  on  determining  its  effectiveness  with  severely 
disabled  client  populations  and  the  nature  of  any  adapt¬ 
ations  required  in  the  training  to  make  it  more  appropriate 
to  their  special  needs.  To  foster  intelligent  application, 
group  and  individually  taught  versions  should  be  compared  as 
to  their  relative  merits  in  getting  clients  jobs. 

Although  just  five  recommendations  for  field  testing  are  offered, 
they  cover  an  enormous  area  of  endeavor.  Both  the  efficiency  and  the 
effectiveness  of  vocational  rehabilitation's  placement  effort  can  be 
and  must  be  increased  as  we  move  toward  improved  services  to  the 
severely  disabled.  We  can  begin  by  systematically  addressing  these 
five  issues. 
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